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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


JANUARY, 1879. 


Art. l.—Fifty Years a Teacher. 


SHoutp the writer live to complete the present collegiate 
year in June next, he will have terminated his fiftieth year 
in the work of instruction. It would perhaps be remarkable 
if he did not contemplate such an event with some degree 
of interest. There have been two or three years of interrup- 
tions in the series of the years which has been mentioned, 
but I speak of the years which have been devoted to the 
actual work. My work in this respect has corresponded 
very closely, and has to a considerable extent been identified, 
with the work of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
this line of labor. When I thus speak I certainly do not 
intend to claim the “ quorum magna pars fui” of the classic 
hero, but that I have been a sharer, however humble, in a 
department of service which has very properly occupied 
much of the time and attention of this Church for more 
than half a century. A consideration which has some influ- 
ence upon me in the preparation and publication of this 
sketch -is, that it may be of some service to the Church in 
the way of suggestions derived from an experience of unusual 
length in a particular department of enterprise; and, fur- 
thermore, that it may encourage other young men in what 
may seem discouraging labors in promoting the great inter- 
ests of truth and righteousness among men. When I com- 
menced the work of life I was young, and thought myself 
called to the ministry of reconciliation. I hope still that I 
was not mistaken on this subject. I desired no other work, 
nor did I crave any other honors or emoluments than what 
such a work would bring. Before, however, I reached the 
prime of life, what seemed to be an irretrievable failure of 
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health compelled metoa partial change in the work oft my 
remaining years. ‘That guidance which I regarded as Provi- 
dential I have followed with a few, but very few, interrup- 
tions to the present time. I have always, however, regarded 
my first work as having paramount claims upon my time 
and strength, as far as my time and strength were able to 
respond to those claims. I have always felt that the highest 
honor that could be conferred upon man would be to preach 
the gospel of salvation to a dying world, and that the high- 
est rewards that man could desire would be the rewards of 
such a work. I have thought it proper that | should here, 


and thus, give a distinct expression of my views of the work 
. 


of the ministry. | regard it as the greatest of works. I 
place the business of instruction next in the order of impor- 
tance in the line of a minister’s life. Under this impression, 
when compelled partially to turn aside from the one, I, to the 
same extent, have given my self up to the other. 

Perhaps before 1 enter upon my sketch proper, I should 
explain that while [ am fully aware of the delicacy of the 
position of a writer or speaker before the public, who ex- 
presses himself very freely in the first person, thus laying 
himself liable to the charge of egotism, I shall be compelled 
from the nature of my subject to forego the beautiful privi- 
lege of using the style of Moses and Xenophon and Cesar, 
and ask the indulgence, without being misunderstood, of 
expressing myself in the first person. I hope by this expla- 
nation to disarm, in the outset, fastidious criticism, should I 
have the honor of attracting the attention of critics. | now 
proceed to the brief sketch of my fifty years’ work. 

My first school was commenced in the summer of 1818, 
and extended into the following winter. This was a mere 
experiment with a special object. We occupied a house 
which was connected with the old Ridge camp-ground, in 
the western end of Sumner county, Tenn. The Ridge meet- 
ing-house, or camp-ground, had acquired an extended noto- 


4 riety in the revival of 1800,-and in the early days of the 
. Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The second meeting of 
t the Cumberland Presbytery was held there about a month 





after its organization in Dickson county. My father had 
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taught in the same house six years before, and in that school 
I had finished my early education. Of course it was limited, 
to have been completed in my thirteenth year. In the spring 
of 1818, I had attended the meeting of the Nashville Presby- 
tery, with a view of offering myself to the consideration of 
the Presbytery as a candidate for the ministry. I was not 
received as a candidate, and did not expect to be, at that 
meeting, but was particularly advised to go to school and 
wait to a subsequent meeting. I had no means of support- 
ing myself at school, and, furthermore, was needed at home 
on my father’s farm. In the summer, however, after the 
crop was “layed by,” as we used to express ourselves in 
those day s, | undertook the school at “ The Ridge.” It was 
a very common school, of course, but was well attended. 
There were but three features connected with it of any in- 
terest. Whilst attending to my duties as teacher, all my 
spare time was employed in studying the elements of English 
grammar in connection with James 8. Guthrie. Neither of 
us was teacher; we were both learners helping one another, 
and both acquired in that way our knowledge of the princi- 
ples of the language in which we expected Lo preach. ] 
boarded at his father’s, and of course we could be together 
every day. The next noticeable feature of the little school 
was that there were three boys in it who afterwards became 
useful and highly respected ministers of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. I speak of them as boys; one was, 
however, about my own age. They were Eli Guthrie, Wil- 
liam H. Guthrie, and Allen W. Guthrie. Eli, as I have 
said, was near my own age; William H. was younger, and 
Allen W., although now a man venerable in age, was then a 
very little fellow in his primer. The sad circumstances of 
the death of Eli Guthrie are known. William H. Guthrie 
is also dead. Allen W. Guthrie still lives, the only repre- 
sentative of an extraordinary family of young men. I have 
described them more fully elsewhere. The third fact con- 
nected with this school, perhaps worthy of being mentioned, 
is that from its proceeds I procured a horse with a very mod- 
erate outfit, which enabled me two years afterwards to start 
on the circuit a licensed preacher. The school, however, 
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contributed nothing towards my own education, except what 
little I learned of English grammar by my own efforts, to- 
gether with my friend and brother, James 8. Guthrie, 
who was working on the same line with myself, being 
a year, however, further advanced in his preparations 
for the ministry. James 8. Guthrie, Eli, and William 
have all been dead several years, whilst I, the frailest of 
the four, still live. I ask myself involuntarily, Why is it 
so? Still I know that it is not for the thing formed to 
say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made me thus? 
God rules. 

In 1822 my health began to fail under the severe labor of 
successive camp-meetings. I was ordained in July of that 
year, in connection with my friend James 8. Guthrie, and 
we were immediately directed to camp-meeting work. By 
the last of October I was very much broken down. We 
were expected to preach long and loud, and we did so, up to 
our full measure. We had but little help, and the strain 
upon us was very great. 

I continued my work, however, upon the circuit to the 
summer of 1824, when I was partially laid aside with chills 
and fevers, which, after a short respite, terminated in the 
bilious fever. The fever came upon me at a camp-meeting 
in Stewart county. I was hauled from the meeting in a 
wagon, and confined to the neighborhood about two months. 
There was a partial recovery, but I was threatened, or seemed 
to be threatened, with a pulmonary disease. I preached no 
more till the following spring. I struggled through the 
spring and summer of 1825, preaching a little and making 
two or three excursions over the ground which I had been 
occupying, but the understanding was with both myself and 
my friends, that my work was substantially done. The 
school-room was, by common consent, my only resort. I had 
improved my education through the liberality of friends 
while a candidate for the ministry, and considered myself 
capable of teaching a decent school. My father died in the 
summer of 1825, leaving a family of small children who 
needed a teacher, and that circumstance seemed to make it 
necessary that the school should be near my step-mother’s 
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home. Everything considered, there appeared to be but one 
course for me. 

Accordingly I went around among the neighbors and so- 
licited their patronage. I received but little encouragement, 
but it seemed to be a point that was not to be yielded, and 
in November of that year, in a house almost as inadequate 
as it could be, in one of the darkest corners of Henry county, 
in Western Tennessee, | opened my school. I mean to 
say that it was a dark corner then; no doubt it is greatly 
improved now. It had, indeed, greatly improved when | 
ceased to be acquainted with it. But certainly no mau ever 
commenced an enterprise under more gloomy prospects. 
The literal truth could hardly be believed, if it were made 
known, and I take no pleasure in dwelling upon it now, at 
the expiration of fifty-three years. Still the hesitation of 
the people is not a matter of so much surprise when it is 
considered that they knew very little of me, except that I 
was a young circuit rider and a partial invalid. Furthermore, 
I had no denominational influence to support me. In that 
respect everything was positively against me. But I have 
forgiven the good people long since for their hesitation in 
acknowledging my claims. I know they were very excusable. 

It turned out, however, that the school was one of the 
most agreeable that I ever taught. Soon after it was com- 
menced, the neighborhood seemed satisfied to co-operate in 
the experiment. They sent theirchildren. The little school- 
house was crowded. Several boarders came in; four or five 
young ladies of excellent character and habits, and from 
good families, became pupils, and one of the best young 
men that I ever knew turned in with us. Besides, there 
were two young men preparing for the ministry—John 
McKee, who died some years since, and Thomas P. Stone, 
who still lives in an honored old age. It was a signal but 
noiseless triumph, and to this day I reflect upon that year’s 
work with an interest altogether unusual. I remember, too, 
with gratitude the spirit of kindness and personal respect 
towards myself which seemed to grow up among the people, 
and which appeared unabated as long as I continued to visit 
them. I receive some tokens of these even now. 
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In the fall of 1826 I went to what afterwards became Mce- 
Lemoresville, in Carroll county. I was earnestly solicited to 
do so; it was a Cumberland Presbyterian community, and I 
thought the prospect for establishing a permanent school 
there better than in Henry county, The personal influence, 
too, of R. E. C. Doherty, a prominent man in society, and 
also a prominent member of the Church, contributed largely 
to my removal. He was a generous man, and I do not think 
that | ever had a more sincere friend. His kindness and 
even liberality continued as long as I knew him, and although 
[ have understood that his latter days were passed under a 
clond, [ take this opportunity of bearing my public testi- 
mouy to his unfaltering fidelity in all his relations to myself 
during our entire acd aintanceship, which continued through 
several years. During all these years I am certain he never 
faltered in his feelings: at least, he never faltered in his ex- 
pressions of kindness. If he committed errors, I mourn 
over it, but I should be ashamed of myself if I did not 
spread the mantle of charity over them. 

In November of 1826 I commenced my school at what 
was then called Doherty’s Office. Everything worked well 
enough through the first year, but at the commencement of 
the second year an opposition school was originated under 
sectarian influence. The community, of course, became 
divided. I did not feel happy in such a condition of things: 
I did not think a victory in the case worth the time and 
annoyance of a conflict, and at the close of the second year 
I closed my labors there. In the course of the two years at 
Doherty’s Office, which in the meantime became McLemores- 
ville, Silas N. Davis, John McKee, a young brother Ward, 
James McKee, and William A. Bryan were members of the 
school, the two latter preparing for ordination. The others 
were not so far advanced in their preparation for the minis- 
try. They all became good and useful preachers. James 
McKee died early, after a brief but brilliant promise. The 
others all reached maturity and usefulness, and left honored 
names behind. 

On leaving McLemoresville I returned to the home of 
my step-mother, and fitted up a little room for the purpose, 
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and spent the winter in teaching her children and young 
brother Ward, who spent the winter with us. In the mean- 
time I engaged to commence a school at Huntingdon, the 
county-seat of Carroll county, in the spring. Accordingly, 
about the first of March, I entered upon my engagement at 
Huntingdon. I was to teach a year, allowing a short vaca- 
tion in the fall. Early in that year, through the agency of 
a friend and merchant with whom I boarded, I secured 
Horne’s “Introduction to a Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures.” In reading this work I became so 
deeply impressed with a sense of the insufficiency of my own 
knowledge of what it seemed to me every minister ought to 
know, that I began seriously to consider the subject of taking 
some decided measures towards supplying what I felt to be 
my deficiencies. About the same time Mr. Campbell’s ver- 
sion of the New Testament fell into my hands, and the read- 
ing of that work deepened the impression which had already 
been made upon my mind. Another consideration came in 
also for its share in my thoughts, not quite so spiritual, it is 
true, as those already mentioned, but still not without its 
influence. 1 seemed to be doomed to the school-room for 
life, as a means of keeping myself from want. If it were to 
be so, I reasoned that it would be worth while to spend some 
time in improving my stock of knowledge, in order that, if 
I must teach, I might be able to do so on a larger and more 
liberal scale, and make the work, I will frankly acknowledge, 
more respectable and more lucrative. As I have said, this 
last argument did not base itself so tully upon considerations 
of duty, but rather looked to interest, and perhaps appealed 
to a chastened ambition, but I have never seen anything 
wrong init. Whatever considerations, hqwever, might have 
been mixed up in my mind, my great object was to be able 
to read the New Testament in the original language. This 
consideration, I know, was controlling, and, at the time, was 
the utmost limit of my aspirations. 

The work of my school at Huntingdon went on very well. 
I had some good boys and girls under my care. I recollect 
several of them with great pleasure, and have the satisfaction 
of knowing that many of them have done well for this life, 
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| and still more for the life to come. My friend and fellow- 
laborer, Robert Baker, was in the school awhile preparing 
himself for teaching, at least temporarily, in order to sup- 
plement his other resources. 

The result of all my reasonings with regard to the future, 
| which I have mentioned, was that I borrowed the only Latin 
grammar and lexicon which I suppose were in the town, if 
not in the county, and in the course of my summer session 
commenced the study of Latin. This was the starting point 
in my new departure. I made no explanations to any one, 
It was my own counsel. In my short vacation I attended 
the customary camp-meetings, generally carrying my bor- 

rowed Latin grammar with me, and improving my spare 
time upon it. A young lawyer of the town, a well edacated 
man, learned by some means that I had taken up the study 
of Latin, and encouraged me, and, furthermore, offered me 
any assistance that he could render in my new pursuit. I 
went to his room occasionally at night and recited a lesson. 
In this way I passed through the second session of my 
school, teaching all day and reading Latin as well as I could 
at night. When the school closed in the spring of 1830, I 
| had made up my mind to spend some time at Cumberland 
College, and had made my arrangements to go to Kentucky 
in a few weeks. I was now in the thirty-first year of my 
age and in the tenth of my ministry. It is at present a com- 
mon thing for young men of such an age to attend our insti- 
tutions of learning, but then I suppose it was nearly, if not 
wholly, unprecedented. There were difficulties in my way, 
however, more serious than my age. My step-mother had 
been in the habit of looking to me for yearly assistance from 
the time of my father’s death; but I had counted the cost 
and the purpose was fixed. In May of 1830 I entered Cum- 
berland College. How I met my obligations to my step- 
mother’s family I need not explain, but I met them. 

As I have intimated already, I did not think at first of a 
full course of college studies, but only of so much Latin as 
would serve as a stepping-stone to Greek, and so much Greek 
as would enable me to read the Greek Testament with some 
degree of confidence and satisfaction. As I have written 
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elsewhere, however, the way was providentially opened be- 
fore me and my interest in the course of studies increased, 
and in two years and a half I had finished the college course, 
with the exception of a single branch of study, and by way 
of compensation I made that the subject of my graduating 
address. So I went over the whole ground acceptably, at 
least to the College authorities. The day after graduation in 
September of 1832, I was appointed Professor of Languages 
in the College. It was the first regular Professorship of 
Languages that was officially recognized in the institution. 
It was a position which | had too much self-respect ever to 
have asked, but which I would have desired above all others. 
I thus stood upon a new plane, and looked out upon life 
witha new interest. 

I remained at Cumberland College, happily enough asso- 
ciated with Dr. Cossitt and Prof. Lindsay, from 1832 to the 
fall of 1838. We had but little trouble, except what arose 
out of the operations of the farm and the -boarding-house. 
But the students were constantly coming into collision, 
especially with the manager of the farm, and sometimes 
with the superintendent of the boarding-house. The troubles 
became so serious and frequent that I learned to have a dread 
of the approaching footsteps of the manager of the farm. 
My recitation room was in the second story of the building, 
and I could hear his footfalls as he approached, and I became 
accustomed to regard them as presages of trouble. I was, 
too, more annoyed, as for the most of the time I was the 
only member of the faculty who lived on the premises, and 
of course was more accessible. 

My work in the department of instruction was agreeable. 
I have a particular recollection of the highest class I had in 
Latin when I commenced my course of instruction in the 
College. They were reading in Cicero’s Orations. They 
were all young men, well matured, and very much interested 
in their work. They roomed in the Brick Row. A few of 
my readers will know what I mean by the Brick Row. Some 
of the classes were slow in moving when the bell rang, but 
this class were generally out of their rooms and on their 
way to the recitation by the time the sound of the bell had 
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died away. It wasa pleasure to hear their recitations. No- 
ble young men they were. Some of them died early, and of 
the others I have lost sight. A great many interesting inci- 
dents occurred there in the course of my first years of service 
in the College. I labored very hard to raise the standard of 
scholarship, and hope that [ contributed something to that 
end. On two occasions in the course of my six years I was 
brought very near to the border of the grave from sickness, 
In the summer of 1838, very unexpectedly, I received a 
eall to the Professorship of Languages in Sharon College in 
Mississippi. This was projected as a Union College, in which 
Presbyterians, Cumberland Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists were represented in the Board of Trustees, and to 
be represented in the faculty. The President of the College 
came all the way from Mississippi to Kentucky with a certi- 
fied copy of my election by the Trustees of Sharon College, 
and with authority to stipulate with me for an annual salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars. My salary at Princeton was six 
hundred dollars, and I was not receiving really more than 
five hundred. I was discouraged and thought I foresaw 
what occurred to Cumberland College in the course of two 
or three years. There were other reasons of a personal 
character that operated on my mind; and notwithstanding 
I had not much confidence in the success of enterprises based 
upon the assumption that sectaries were too public spirited, 
and had too much of the spirit of Christ, to be sectarian, I 
accepted the eall to Mississippi and determined to change 
my field of labor. The trustees and students were both kind 
enough to give me written testimonials of respect and confi- 
dence, and some of the business men of the community, I 
have no doubt, regretted the step I was taking. ] hope | 
may be allowed to mention one case without seeming to be 
desirous of attaching importance to myself. A leading mer- 
chant of the place took me quietly into his room one day, 
after the business had made some progress, and told me that 
if money was the consideration which was influencing 
me, he was authorized to say to me that the difficulty 
could and would be removed—that what might be neces- 


sary would be forthcoming. I replied to him that money 
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was not the whole consideration, and that my mind was 
made up. 

On the 19th day of October, 1838, I started with my little 
family through the country to Mississippi, a distance of 
about four hundred miles. A common barouche and two 
very common horses carried us all. When I reached Sharon 
the prospect seemed rather unpromising. The President, 
Rev. Alexander Campbell, a Presbyterian clergyman from 
Delaware, was on the ground, together with the preparatory 
teacher. The school was in operation and they were giving 
instruction in the male department. The College included 
two departments, male and female, under the control of one 
Board of Trustees and one President, but otherwise entirely 
distinct and occupying separate buildings at some distance 
apart. Of course I took my place in the male department, 
as the young ladies were not ready for Latin and Greek. 
Several ettorts were made to secure Professors from the other 
Churches but without success. A disposition, which I might 
have expected, and which I really did apprehend from the 
beginning, soon began to develop itself. It seemed to the 
other Churches ‘that whilst the institution was to be organ 
ized and carried on upon union principles, it was likely to be 
wholly Presbyterian. Jealousy arose. Twenty-five thou- 
sand or thirty thousand dollars which had been subscribed 
in the county, as an endowment of the school, was nearly all 
withheld. At the expiration of the first year-we received 
our stipulated salaries, but from that time we were thrown 
upon the resources from the uncertain patronage of the 
school for our support. 

As lam writing history, however, | take occasion to say 
that I believe the trustees acted in good faith in making 
their appointments and stipulating to pay the salaries which 
they promised. They relied upon the subscriptions to the 
endowment to enable them to make payment. They elected 
two distinguished Methodist ministers in succession and a 
distinguished layman of the Baptist Church to Professor- 
ships in the institution, but none of them accepted. As | 
have mentioned before, it seemed likely to become a Pres- 
byterian school, and this was very conveniently used by the 
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subscribers to the endowment as a pretext for not paying 
their subscriptions, and consequently they had no means of 
paying the teachers beyond the patronage of the school. 
We carried forward the operations of the institution under 


the forms of a college two or three years, but of course it 


soon ran down to nothing. 

| Rev. Alexander Campbell was of course of Scotch descent, 
. as the name imports; was a fine scholar and a most estimable 
| gentleman, but not very popular in his address. He was, 
however, an excellent and successful teacher. He was, more- 
over, one of the most unselfish fellow-laborers with whom I 
was ever associated. He had great physical endurance, com- 
pared with myself, and was always willing to take the 
heaviest share of the burden that was upon us. He became 
discouraged, however, at length, and resigned, and, together 
with the Presbytery with which he was associated, endeav- 
ored to revive the old Mississippi College, which had been 
neglected for some years, and had ceased to be regarded as 
an institution of learning. It had very good buildings and 
some property in addition. The Presbytery was strong and 
there was some hope of infusing life into an institution 
which seemed to be dead, whilst one that had been thought 
| to promise life was evidently about to die. The Presbytery 


contemplated a theological department in connection with 
| the Mississippi College, and my good friend, Mr. Campbell, 


was kind enough to offer me the Professorship of Theology 
in their institution. This is a small item in my own history 
which I suppose has never been known to half a dozen Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. The offer was not made in a selfish, 
proselyting spirit. It originated, I am sure, in personal 
kindness and the partiality, perhaps undue and undeserved, 
of a friend. I have mentioned this, as I have intimated, toa 
very few persons, but have always regarded it as one of the 
most agreeable and flattering incidents of my life. I did 
not accept the offer, of course, and my attention was soon 


turned to my old field of labor. 
I have always reflected with satisfaction upon my experi- 
. ence, as a whole, in Mississippi. Sharon College failed, but 
I had become acquainted with new men, and with a new 
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phase of society, which, however it may have been misunder- 
stood at a distance, and sometimes maligned, too, developed a 
great many interesting features. I do not speak here of 
slavery. I had spent my entire previous life in slave-holding 
States. But I allude rather to features of society which 
perhaps grew out of slavery, more fully developed than it 
ever was in Kentucky or Tennessee. The people were gen- 
erous, liberal, hospitable, and rather a high order of intelli- 
gence was common. My new literary associations were also 
profitable. I met with men who were outside of the literary 
range to which I had been accustomed. Besides, I had two 
of the most loveable little congregations to which any 
ordinary minister ever ministered. One of these I organized 
myself. My heart was united to them, and I had some reason 
to believe that my feelings were reciprocated. I have said 
elsewhere that the darkest day of my previous life was the 
day in which I determined to turn my back upon Mississippi. 
I fourd my reasons in what I thought considerations of duty, 
but these need not be detailed here. 

I took one step forward in my literary life while 
connected with Sharon College, upon which I have 
ever since congratulated myself. 1 might have taken this 
step elsewhere, but, however this may have been, the meas- 
ure turned out to be a Mississippi development. Upon the 
close of my first collegiate year in the College, which occur- 
red the first week in August, 1839, we had a vacation of 
three months. I was afraid to travel much, from apprehen- 
sion of the heat of a Mississippi sun. It was considered 
perilous to persons not acclimated. Furthermore, there 
was no inducement to go abroad. My family and myself 
were boarding. I was consequently not burdened with do- 
mestic cares. The vacation was at my own disposal, and the 
question was as to the manner of spending it. It occurred 
to me th&t in the three months I could acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew to enable me to read the first chapter 
of Genesis. I had a deep anxiety to be able to read that 
chapter for myself, from the recent attack which had been 
made upon it in the interest of geology. There was a young 
minister connected with the female department of the Col- 
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lege, a graduate of a New England university, who had pre- 
tended to study Hebrew; but finding that the young ladies 


had no need of instruction in that language, and not being 


much addicted to the work of the ministry, he was willing 
| to dispose of his Hebrew outfit. 1 bought, I suppose, his 
entire stock of Hebrew books—Bush’s Hebrew Grammar, 
Gibbs’ Hebrew Lexicon, and a good, sound Hebrew Bible. 
The grammar was a good deal dilapidated, but I have it yet, 
together with both the others. I thereupon set in, without 
the aid of an instructor, with the view of the mastery, if 
possible, of the first chapter of Genesis. I need not pursue 
the subject further. I did, however, accomplish my task, 
and read the first chapter of Genesis. I did not find, never- 
theless, much more satisfaction in the original than I had 
found in our own version upon the question of its geology. 
Still I had made a start, and found that the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were not a sealed book. I have always considered it a 
vacation most fortunately spent. I did not stop with the 
first chapter of Genesis, but more than this I consider that 
delicacy forbids me to say, except that if the outgrowth of 
that vacation’s work were a merchantable article, no man 
could buy it from me. Iam thankful to God that he turned 
my mind, when I had leisure, although I was carrying years 
upon my shoulders, to the study of the grandest and most 

| sacred of the languages of antiquity. Some of my cood 
friends were surprised that I was not contented with what I 
had acquired, and wondered if I thought my Hebrew would 
be of any service to me in heaven. Still [held on to my 
Hebrew and to some extent, at least, hold on to it yet. My 
last vacation at Princeton had been improved in a similar 
way, and the improvement has been a matter of interest to 
myself and others, but I do not wish to say more than to al- 
lude to the fact, and now return to the thread of my narrative. 
In 1842 the revulsion occurred at Princeton. Early in 

1843 my attention was called, as I have said, to the old Col- 

lege as the forlorn hope of its friends and a small part of the 

Church. The authorities there urgently invited me to their 

| assistance. I was fully aware of the responsibility of accept- 
ing the call, and of the labors and trials which it would 
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bring upon myself. Considerations, however, were connected 
with the call which I did not feel myself at liberty to over- 
look, and I accepted. These considerations were chiefly 
known to myself. Had the full weight of them been known, 
I cannot tell how I might have acted. They proved, how- 
ever, to be of little weight. But I had accepted and acted 
before the proof was made. In September of 1843 I started 
from Sharon for Kentucky, and on the first day of October 
I reached Cumberland College. Rev. F. C. Usher, who had 
been appointed Professor of Languages, was on the ground, 
and seventeen students. Six or eight students came with me 
from Mississippi, and so we had something of a beginning 
for aschool. But the buildings were dilapidated; the Brick 
Row, which I have mentioned, was a mass of ruins; and the 
college bell was broken, and everything had the appearance 
of a chaos on a small scale. It was, upon the whole, a dark 
prospect, but I was there and committed, and well knew that 
if light came, it would have to come from the future, and 
that nothing but hard work would bring it. But I was in 
the prime of life, and had some strength of body, and, | 
think, more heart. I never had so much energy before nor 
since. Nine years | labored there. They were the best 
years of my life. It was quiet labor, but if the Church 
knew it, the labor was not in vain. Some of its fruits are 
in their turn bearing fruits to-day, and certainly in no small 
measure. We added to the buildings a value of five thou- 
sand or six thousand dollars, more than had ever been ex- 
pended there in that way before, and collected and in- 
vested in bank stock about seven thousand dollars. We 
educated some men whose worth is not to be estimated in 
dollars and cents. But I have gone over this chapter before 
and need not enlarge. 

I should do great injustice to my own feelings were I to 
neglect to call to mind the estimable men who co-operated 
with me at Cumberland College. Professors Usher, Riley, 
and Biddle have passed away. Their memories deserve to 
be honored. Rev. F. C. Usher was a good and worthy man, 
well educated by the liberality of his parents, who were old 
and honored members of the Church. Mr. Usher was not 
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appreciated and encouraged as he should have been. Rev. 
J. G. Biddle was, as well as Mr. Usher, a graduate of the 
College under its first administration. He was a Pennsyl- 
yanian and an estimabie gentleman. He became prominent 
as a teacher, and was an excellent preacher. William 8. 
Delany was a son of one of the oldest preachers, an excellent 
scholar, and is now a prominent lawyer and civilian in 
Texas. Rey. Dr. Azel Freeman was with us several years— 
a scholar, a superior teacher, and a Christian gentleman. In 
more important positions, his works have commended him. 
Philip Riley entered Sharon College soon after I reached it. 
I started him in the Latin grammar, He came with me to 
Kentucky. I was personally almost his sole teacher through 
his whole college course. He was a natural gentleman, and 
one of the purest men that I ever knew. He died two or 
three years ago in Texas. These were my fellow-laborers, 
In all our intercourse a sharp word never passed between 
any of us, nor was there ever an unkind thought of one to- 
rards another, as far as | knew. I honor the memory of 
the dead, and hear with deep interest of the successful strug- 
gles of the living in the great battle of life. 

I should add also that our esteemed friend, Rev. W. G. L. 
Quaite, afforded us efficient aid in procuring notes for the 
endowment of the institution and for improving the build- 
ings, and Mr. Charles T. Caskey in making collections. And 
it affords me great pleasure to say, after all has passed off, 
that I have no recollection of a single note or subscription, 
large or small, made for either of these purposes, which was 
not paid sooner or later, and generally with promptitude. 
This is a testimony which I could not in justice to my own 
feelings withliold. Every one that acted seemed to be in 
earnest. It was a noiseless work, but we worked. 

In 1852 the General Assembly determined, after several 
years of deliberation, to establish a Theological School. A 
plan was matured by a committee previously appointed, and 
being submitted was adopted, and it was determined to 
locate the school at Lebanon, Tenn., as a department of 
Cumberland University. In the spring of 1853 the writer 
was nominated to the General Assembly by the Board of 
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Trustees of the University as Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy. The General Assembly, which met two or three weeks 
after the action-of the Board, confirmed the nomination. 

The following is a copy of my letter of conditional accept- 
ance, written as a reply to the Secretary of the Board on the 
occasion of my being informed of my nomination. It will 
be perceived that Dr. Cossitt was first nominated by the 
Board to the General Assembly, but he having declined in 
consideration of his age and increasing infirmities, the 
appointment was tendered to myself: 


CUMBERLAND CoLLeGE, May 4, 1853. 

Brotner McC.iars—Dear Sir: Yours of the 22d ult. came to hand a week 
ago. I have not replied before for the reason that I wished a meeting of our 
Board of Directory previous to my doing so, and have not been able to secure 
a meeting until last evening. I regret very much that Dr. Cossitt did not 
accept the nomination. But as the matter is now before me, I hasten to make 
the following response : 

First. I have never desired the nomination, and do not now desire the ap- 
pointment. 1 involuntarily shrink from it. I am certainly somewhat aware 
of the responsibility which he incurs who takes the position. I would have 
preferred its being assumed by another. 

Secondly. I will find it difficult to disengage myself here. The subject was 
distinctly presented to the Board last evening. To the rest of the community 
nothing is known of it. The Board seem very unwilling to give me up. I 
hope further reflection will lead them to juster views of the question than they 

_seem at present to entertain. But it would be a great trial to me to leave here 
under circumstances which would be likely to endanger the vital interests of 
this institution; and certainly I might be expected to consider such a question 
presented in such aspects as a question of duty. 

Thirdly. I do not feel at liberty, however, yet to decline the nomination. 
The way before me is dark. I am willing to let the nomination come before 
the Assembly. Of course, the spirit manifested by that body would con- 
tribute very much towards inclining or disinclining me to a final acceptance 
of the situation. I make this statement in view of the probability of the 
Assembly's confirming the nomination. They might, howeyer, reject it alto- 
gether. They might also confirm under such circumstances as would make me 
consider it unsuitable to accept. I will try to obey the call of duty in what- 
ever direction it may lead me. Duty combines, however, many things. My 
first duties I owe to the Church; but there are duties more grave and impera- 
tive which I owe to myself and family, and I will certainly be allowed to feel 
myself under some obligations to this institution and this community. Could 
all questions be settled, however, in any considerable degree to my satisfaction, 
notwithstanding I would assume its responsibilities with unfeigned hesitation 
and self-distrust, still I would consider it my duty'to make trial of the situa- 
tion which you propose, in the event of the nomination being confirmed. 

Respectfully yours, Rionarp Brarp. 


VOL. X, NO. 1.—2. 
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I have introduced this letter that the Church and other 
readers may know, as far as it may be read, something of the 
spirit and temper with which I undertook my present work, 
which I regard as the most important of my life. I have 
often doubted whether I should have undertaken it, but I 
did so under the circumstances and with at least something 
of the spirit indicated in this letter, and the steps are not to 
be retraced now. What has been done, has been done. 

[ did not leave Princeton until the following February, 
allowing the Board of Directory there time to supply my 
place in the College. On the 12th day of March, however, 
in 1854, | was regularly introduced into my new field of 
labor in Cumberland University. I readopted the Confes- 
sion of Faith and Form of Church Government ex animo, 
and pledged myself to teach in conformity with the princi- 
ples of both. The questions were propounded and a very 
impressive charge was delivered by my old friend and in- 
structor Dr. Cossitt. I prepared a schedule of studies for 
three years; but objection was made to the length of time, 
and the course was reduced to two years, and it was finally 
reduced to one year. It is now, however, brought back to 
two years of forty weeks each. Two years of forty weeks 
each are nearly equal to three years of the ordinary theo- 
logical schools of the country. 

The prospects of the school were very unpromsing from 
the beginning. For two or three years there was hardly 
what could be called a patronage. There were thirty can- 
didates for the ministry in the College; but it seemed to me 
that some of them regarded me with distrust, as though I 
had come in with a scheme formed mainly to extend the 
time of their education—additional time, too, which was not 
dikely to be of much service. They generally, however, at- 





tended my lectures very respectfully, and by degrees some of 
them entered the department for the study of theology. 
The prospect began to be encouraging, when the war came 
on, and that threw everything into confusion. 

As I stated in my letter of conditional acceptance, I under- 
took the work with hesitation. Im my expression on that 
subject I was sincere, but if I had been able to foresee all 
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the future, my hesitation would have been still greater. I 
was told by a distinguished layman of the Church that he 
considered the prospect of success in establishing and enlarg- 
ing the schoo! almost hopeless. He thought the Church was 
not ready for it. In the course of the first session a good 
minister who knew something of the difficulties of the work, 
gave me to understand that the general impression of those 
favorable to the enterprise was, that it would wear out at 
least one man before it could be made a success. He meant 
that the time, and labor, and the sickness of hope deferred 
would be more than one man could bear. Of course | knew 
that the one man was to be myself. In a very few cases per- 
sonal discouragements came from sources from which, least of 
all, I would have expected them. Still, no one has been quite 
worn out, and the Church, as a whole, has responded to the 
efforts of the instructor with as much generosity and Chris- 
tian sympathy and liberality as could have been expected. 
It would be a gratification to myself to mention a few names 
in this connection, but delicacy forbids and I forbear. I 
have lived to see the Theological School occupy a status of 
respectability before the Church and before the couutry. 
I thank God and take courage. 

I beg leave to add a few paragraphs to this brief sketch, 
which reflections upon my quiet experience have suggested. 
And, 

First. In the providence of God it has been my experience 
since I turned my attention to a higher order of educational 
attainments and labor, to be connected with struggling en- 
terprises. I have sometimes said that I have been under 
sheriff’s hammer ever since 1832. This is not literally true, 
but it is a very near approach to a general truth. In the first 
summer of my connection with Cumberland College as a 
student—the summer of 1830—there were great discourage- 
ments in regard to the condition and prospects of the Col- 
lege. It was, too, only in the early part of the fifth year of 
its existence. It was known to be in debt. It owed a debt 
even then, the result of which was feared, and which only 
twelve years afterwards temporarily crushed out its life. In 
the course of that summer a few good young men were in 
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the habit of meeting together and talking over the affairs of 
the College, and making conjectures as to what its future 
would be. That was a sort of informal club. Many a half 
hour did Cyrus Haynes and Elim McCord and John D. Per- 
ryman and John Napier, and others, spend in that way. I 
was admitted, of course, to their councils and to a share in 
their sympathies. We were deeply concerned for the destiny 
of our Alma Mater, and for the honor and prosperity of the 
Church whose fortunes seemed to be closely connected with 
the fortunes of the College. 

Dr. Cossitt, too, was greatly discouraged. From my age and 
previous experience, he was kind enough to admit me, al- 
though a student, to his friendship and, in some degree, to his 
counsels. He never tired of speaking of his discouragements. 
His labors and responsibilities were great and his compensation 
was small. He thought, too, that his labors were not appre- 
ciated by the Church. It took nearly all the money accruing 
from tuition to meet other demands against the College. Of all 
the debts contracted, those to the teachers were the last paid. 
At least this was his construction of the prevailing economy. 
He had a large family of children growing up around him, 
and a frail wife who was soon to leave them motherless, and 
he hardly knew what the end was to be. 

In 1832, with my eyes open, I stepped in under the College 
burden myself, as a sharer with others. My object was not 
money, or I would have sought other locations or other pur- 
suits. My nominal salary was small, but my real salary was 
smaller, as I have related. It worked well enough while I 
had no family, or a very small one. When it became larger 
the condition of things was changed. I went to Mississippi 
with the prospect of a liberal remuneration. It was realized 
the first year, but after that I received what I could get, and 
our bubble of a College, as any of us might have expected, 
came to nothing. 

The second experience at Princeton was a struggle for life. 
We taught, not two or three, but six or seven hours a day, 
and gained something, but all was lost at last. 

Of the trials of Cumberland University I need not speak. 
They are familiar to most of those who will read this article. 
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Of those which have been experienced, the Theological De- 
partment has certainly had its full share. Still, it has not 
been sold out, nor has it begged its way, and its prospects, 
as it has been already stated, are more promising than they 
have ever been before. It is due to truth, however, to say 
that we have reached this condition of things under a strain. 
One of the instructors performs his work as a labor of love; 
another is supported by private subscription ; of the third | 
have not been in the habit of saying much, and I shall say 
nothing here. Of the Theologiéal School | hope it will not 
be considered impertinent or indelicate in me to say that it 
ought to be one of the most interesting and cherished agen- 
cies connected with the Church, aad that I do most sincerely 
believe that the neglect of it, should it be neglected, on the 
part of the Church and our young men preparing for the 
ministry, will prove to be suicidal. This is my last word on 
this subject to my older and to my younger brethren alike. 
The Church to-day needs men more than she needs any thing 
else. 

Secondly. Our age which is just closing, has been an age 
of transition from an imperfect itinerancy to the permanent 
pastoral system of supplying the congregations with the 
word and the ordinances of the gospel, It is true, many of 
the old preachers were pastors, yet they divided their time 
often, and the young men generally received a training on 
the circuit. The pastoral system is, however, the natural 
system of Presbyterianism, and is the system upon which it 
must mainly rely for its growth and strength. This does not 
include the labors of evangelists or home missionaries, of 
whom every Presbytery ought to have one, if possible, and 
every Synod one or two. But the pastoral system is the 
system natural to Presbyterianism, and, as I have said, must 
be its main reliance for the fulfillment of its mission. This 
implies a reasonable support of the pastor on the part of the 
people. “Even so hath God ordained that they that preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel.” Now, when I went to 
the school-house we had no rule on that subject. The rule 
was in the New Testament, but we had not reduced it to 

ractice. While I was on the circuit I received forty or 
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fifty dollars a year, and socks enough perhaps to fill my 
saddle-bags. But when I engeged in teaching these resources 
were dried up. But I loved to preach—thought my mission 
in that line was not yet fulfilled. I took more delight in 
seeing the Sabbath dawn than any other day of the week, 
and 1 preached, although I neither received nor expected to 
receive money nor anything else. | suppose I preached as 
regularly on the Sabbath, sometimes connecting Saturday 
with it, as any pastor in the country or anywhere else. I 
kept up the habit while a student at college. Hardly a Sab- 
bath passed in which I did not go out and preach to some 
country congregation. I had the advantage, it is true, of 
ordinary students—I had preached ten years before I went 
to college, and had a good deal of old material on hand 
which I used very freely. It is becoming the common theory 
now that if a man is not wholly devoted to the work of the 
ministry, he has, therefore, no business in the pulpit. What 
I wish to urge is that if a man is called to preach, he has 
business in the pulpit, and he ought to be there, as a general 
rule, on all suitable occasions. And then if the school-house 
or the corn-field is between him and starvation, he is an 
honest man if he goes into the school-house or corn-field, 
and he is not to be scouted and despised because he does so; 
but he ought to preach, preach, preach, as well as he can. I 
once heard a prominent elder in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church jestingly allude to a preacher who was a 
farmer on a small scale, and express a wonder where he 
found material for his sermons and how he prepared them ; 
yet that was a faithful preacher, and preached with almost 
constant regularity. I knew him well from his boyhood to 
his grave. He unfortunately entered upon his work before 
he was well prepared, and married early, but the people who 
heard him preach forty-five years ago, remember him and 
speak of him with interest yet. He was, however, one of the 
most earnestly spiritual preachers that I ever knew. He was 
attacked with the disease which carried him off at a sacra- 
mental meeting, and died at his post in the far West. His 
call to the ministry never exhausted itself. The memory of 
such men is to be honored. If he had had the advantages 
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which our schools and colleges are now offering in vain to 
three hundred and fifty young men,* he would never have 
been under the necessity of resorting to a farm for the pur- 
pose of supplementing a meager salary. There were con- 
gregations even then that would have kept him in the pulpit. 
We have enough such now. 

Thirdly. I hope I may be allowed to say that a con- 
trolling thought with me, at least for thirty-five years, 
has been the education of the ministry of the Church to 
which I became providentially united at first, and with 
whose doctrines and order I have been in hearty and earnest 
sympathy since I became capable of understanding and ap- 
preciating them. I have always regarded this Church, in its 
origin, as a providential necessity. It became an agency 
for reaching and bringing under religious influence, thou- 
sands of the best people of the West and Southwest who 
could hardly have been brought under such an influence by 
any other agency. I told Dr. Archibald Alexander in his 
room in the Seminary at Princeton a few weeks before his 
death, that I regarded the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
in such a light, and in illustration of it, that from my own 
surroundings in early life, and from early influence exerted 
upon me, I did not know how I could ever have been brought 
into the fold of Christ by any other agency, and that there 
were multitudes of men and women in this country in the 
same condition. It was, therefore, a very natural conclusion 
with me that the existence of the Church was providential. 
I thought the good man believed me. He was a little more 
susceptible than some of his brethren have been. But let 
me not wander. I have been burdened with the impression 
that such an organization, if really of providential origin, 
and bearing such truths as it does bear, and offer to a dying 
world, ought to be furnished with religious teachers who 
would be able to represent it in the most effective manner 
before the world. I have believed, and still believe, that 
with such a ministry this Church could collect congregations 


* The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly reports four hundred and forty 
candidates and licentiates belonging to the Presbyteries. Perhaps ninety of 
these are at school. 
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anywhere, not by making inroads upon other denominations, 
but upon the great empire of Satan. I make no apology for 
expressing myself thus. We have many preachers, and [ 
will add, many good ones, but it is plain that we have not 
enough of such as [ have described. If we had, why have 
we not congregations in Philadelphia, in Louisville, in Cin- 
cinnati, where we have made failures?’ Why have we not 
three or four in Nashville, in Memphis ? Why is there such 
a struggle at St. Louis? Why have we not resident pastors 
and flourishing congregations in Fayetteville, and Shelbyville, 
and Clarksville? All these latter points belong to our own 
Middle Tennessee, in which our Church was organized. 
And outside of Tennessee, besides those I have mentioned, 
there are fields innumerable, both towns, cities, and country 
places, where our ministry would be made welcome and use- 
ful. Why are they not in all these places and at work? 
Those of us who understand the condition of things a hun- 
dred miles from home, know the reason well enough. Par- 
don me while I Say it: | sincerely believe, and have believed 
for forty years, that we need to some extent, and I will say 
to a very considerable extent, a more highly cultivated min- 
istry in our Church. They are an absolute necessity. My 
reader will mark my words; I say, to some extent at least. | 
respect the feelings of good men, and unless I lose my senses 
or forget myself, I shall never treat them rudely. It is not 
intended that this high culture should be universal on the 
part of the ministry, but that it should be largely increased 
amongus. This is the necessity which I call absolute. A man 
of high culture can preach anywhere, as well among the low 
as the high; a man of indifferent culture cannot preach every- 
where. He is restricted, of necessity. I mean he is socially 
restricted. But we need a larger proportion of men who can 
preach anywhere and everywhere. Furthermore, we owe to 
the world and to ourselves, great and learned expounders of 
the truth—men who can stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
highest and the best. My reader must pardon me; | never 
exhaust myself when I enter upon this subject. Let me add, 
however, that we need men for the foreign missionary work, 
and we cannot escape the call of Providence. 
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I beg leave to introduce here an extract from an article 
written by myself and published in the Banner of Peac 
thirty-seven years ago. It expresses what were my views 
and feelings on this subject then. The experience and obser- 
vation of the thirty-seven years since have produced no 
change, except in strengthening the convictions expressed 
then. The article was the close of a series written and pub- 
lished in 1842: 


AN EDUCATED MINISTRY—THE CONCLUSION.—NO. XIII. 


With this paper I shall be compelled to conclude this discussion, at least for 
the present. It is the first subject that I ever brought before the Church, and 
it will perhaps be the last. I am not seeking notoriety. I am an obscure mem- 
ber of the body, and hope that I will be contented with my obscurity. I can 
certainly say as Paul said, ‘‘I seek not yowrs, but you.” I have been cradled 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. I was taught from my infancy to 
revere its ministry. I considered them the greatest and best men in the world. 
I embraced religion and entered the ministry in early life. I took my first les- 
sons and received my first training on the circuit. I have climbed mountains, 
swum creeks and rivers; have been drenched with the showers of heaven ; 
have shivered through the drifting snow ; have eaten coarse food and lain upon 
hard beds in open houses, and still preached day and night. I am a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian of the old school. These statements are made that my read- 
ers may know that | am no ecclesiastical exotic, bringing into the Church sen 
timents and sympathies acquired elsewhere; or inexperienced student, fresh 
from coliege, or laureated tyro, still under the impression that his college is 
half the world, and his degree the chief end of man. 

The views and feelings expressed in these papers are, as far as I am able to 
determine, the result of experience and observation. My conviction is deeply 
settled that our ministry ought to be more thoroughly furnished ; that unless they 
are, they cannot be what the min‘stry were designed to be, “‘the salt of the 
earth” and ‘the light of the world.” My conviction is as thorough that they 
ought to be furnished from original sources. Biblical literature ought to be 
made a primary matter. I look prospectively. The young men are mainly 
interested in this subject. One word must be said, however, in relation to the 
past. I love the fathers. I honor them. They were raised up fora crisis, and 
well and nobly did they meet it. They were formed by their circumstances. 
There is a Providence in all these events. They were men of power and spirit- 
uality, and Heaven blessed them. But the crisis is past—the circumstances 
have changed. We must rely mainly upon a settled ministry. I speak of the 
bofy of the Church. Let the frontier Presbyteries manage their own matters 
A settled ministry cannot be useful without a more thorough preparation than 
has been common with us. Twenty years will decide whether I am right or 
wrong on this subject. 


As I have said, this is an extract from the last of a series 
of articles for the Banner of Peace of 1842, in which I entered 
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very fully and earnestly into an argument for an educated 
ministry upon the basis of our Confession of Faith. In 
order to understand the extract fully, the reader must be 
informed that I did not write under my own but under an 
assumed name. Whether twenty or thirty-seven years have 
confirmed my argument or. not, I leave to the decision of 
others. 

Fourthly. I could hardly have been expected to go over 
the ground which I have thus briefly sketched, without at 
least a mixture of sadness and melancholy in my feelings. 
A public life of near sixty years, fifty of which have been 
devoted to a laborious and responsible profession, and par- 
tially to another, equally laborious and more responsible, 
would bring a mixture of events and experiences. It has, 
of course, been so with myself. Entering the ministry 
yoang, with some prospects of success and usefulness, before 
I had been able to make full proof of myself, I was laid 
aside, as it seemed for a time, hopelessly by a failure of 
health. Taking up another profession under the pressure 
of necessity, I had to undergo a new discipline in order to 
be prepared for it. As a result, I suppose, of this change, at 
least in part, the eight or ten years which succeeded 1825, 
in which | commenced my work as a permanent teacher, 
were the most gloomy and despairing years of my life. I 
look back upon them as the valley of the shadow of death. 
It was not known to the people or my friends that my ex- 
perience was so bitter. I look back upon those years, as I 
have said, to-day with a sort of irrepressible sinking of heart. 
God was good and had, I suppose, something better in store 
for me, or I should have sunk under my burden. I take no 
pleasure in details, and doubtless my readers would take 
less, and | forbear. In 1829 my mind, from some cause, 
turned itself to new thoughts, and in 1830, as I have related, 
I entered Cumberland College. I found new friends there 
and new sympathies. A new class of pursuits opened out 
befor2 me. At length employment came congenial with my 
taste and suited to my health. It has always seemed to me 
providential, and I am thankful to-day that my steps were 
thus directed, as I think they were, from under the gloomy 
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cloud which had covered them during the few preceding 
years. Through the remaining years up to the present, I 





have labored hard, but with as much cheerfulness and satis- 
faction as most men experience in fulfilling the tasks as- 
signed them in this world of service. The shadows of the 
evening are growing long with me, but I bear my armor 
still. I hope to bear it quietly and cheerfully, standing in my 
lot while God requires, and awaiting the end of the days. 


Laus Deo. 


Art. UL.—Amusements. 


PRINCIPLES. 


In offering the following considerations to Christian peo- 
ple on the subject of amusements, [ am not by any means un- 
aware of the fact that 1 am proposing to enter upon debat- 
able ground. That, however, is no reason for refusing to try 

«if some elevated standing point cannot be found from which 
such a survey of this debatable ground can be made as will 
help us to arrive at some definite conclusions as to the true 
nature of the region overlooked. It would bea very strange 
discovery, one full of evil augury for society, if it should 
happen that the minds of Christian men were found to be 
not open to influence on any subject which affected their 
position as “lights in the world.’ Discipleship involves all 
that mental and moral self-discipline which comes trom cor- 
rection of false or defective views of things. Wherever 
there is stolid unimpressibility, there is a state of mind un- 
doubtedly anti-Christian. I cannot persuade myself that 
any Christian mind is unwilling to review the position it 
holds in respect to any matter fairly open to serious question. 
Many persons assume that this whole question of amuse- 
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ments is capable of being settled on the very narrow ground 
of personal character or personal preference. “If 1 can at- 
tend any performance without consciously receiving any 
harm from it, that settles the matter so far as I ara person- 
ally concerned.” But the thing is not so easily disposed of. 
I might just as well try to argue that because I can go into a 
house where scarlet fever rages without taking the disease, 
therefore the disease is innocuous. If we are ever to arrive 
at an intelligent understanding of what is allowable and 
what is illegitimate on this and some other kindred subjects, 
we must get above them. They must be examined in the 


light of fixed and acknowledged principles. For is not a 


life based on, and conformed to, true principles the correct 
idea of a Christian life? “ Ye are the light of the world ’’— 


your principles are such that if men incorporate them they 
emerge into the light, and thus become purer, healthier, 
stronger, in every way better men. 

Principle 1.—Let it be remembered, at the oufset, that 
everything in life is educative, not because we wish it so to 
be, but constitutionally. Everything is producing its own 
impression, according to the nature of\the thing. And the 
more thoroughly fascinating in its outward presentation any- 
thing may be, the more abiding will be the impression it 
leaves behind. Nothing is so unfortunate for an impressible 
mind as to have a rotten thing presented to it in a gorgeous ve- 
hicle. The morally educational influence of amusements upon 
the minds of the young must, therefore, be very considerable. 

Principle 2.—Another consideration necessary to be pre- 
mised is this: that amusement must be either recreation or 
dissipation. Its legitimacy must be tested by its effects. 
All natural and legitimate amusements recreate. They do 
not depress, not wear out, but renew and fit for the sterner 
and more serious work of battle with life’s many resistances. 
They are tonic, not exhaustive; if not immediately so, yet 
tending that way, like as in medicine “alteratives’’ bring the 
system into such a condition as that healthier action may be 
started. Amusements cannot, in the nature of things, be 
used constantly without the whole mental and moral system 
becoming seriously invalided thereby. The condition of that 
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portion of the population of large cities known as “the 


fashionable world,” is proof sufficient of the correctness of 
this influence. This principle, that legitimate amusement is 
recreation, should be distinctly apprehended by all Christian 
people—by all people, indeed, who seek intelligently to de- 
velop the physical, mental, and moral in themselves and their 
children. It is difficult to conceive how any man can lay 
claim to be regarded as following the light which is in his 
reason, if, perceiving a principle to be true, he wilfully re- 
pudiates it in his action. To live at random is to live law- 
lessly; i. e., in rebellion against the Great Supreme who has 
expressed his mind and will in the laws of things. If specu- 
lativeness tends to ruin trade, by making the gambling spirit 
to prevail everywhere; if it tends to heresy in theology and in 
science, by introducing mere empiricism in the place of calm 
and thoughtful investigation, how much more disastrous 
must this same spirit of reckless speculation be in the inner 
circle of our daily life? And yet not a few are nothing bet- 
ter than gamblers in the every day concerns of common life. 
It is almost impossible to believe that any Christian man can 
be so inconsistent with his principles as wilfully to commit 
himself in the practical concerns of every day life to this 
“don’t-care” position. The common sense view of a Chris- 
tian is that of a man seeking to develop his whole nature 
according to the laws which God has written on his consti- 
tution, whether we look at it from the physical, mental, or 
moral standpoint. There is no inconsistency in God’s laws. 
They work into a perfect harmony ; that is to say, they work 
towards happiness. Body, mind, and spirit are necessarily 
subject to law. Godliness has the promise of life that now 
is, as well as of that which isto come. There is a godly way 
of using the body and the mind as well as the emotional 
nature, and the godly way is the way of common sense, It 
is, moreover, the way of health, and, therefore, of happiness. 
Recreations are necessary. Of what kind they shall be will 
depend not upon mere likes or dislikes—not as to whether 
they are the most popular forms of amusement, but upon 
other considerations, such as these: whether they are in- 
formed by right principle and conducive to moral, mental, 
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and physical well being. Let it be assumed then that what- 
soever in the way of amusement is not recreative tends to 
dissipation. Amusement either builds up or disintegrates. 
Its tendency is to either save or destroy something within 
the soul of the individual who subjects himself to its influ- 
ence, and its true nature is not to be determined simply by 
feeling. If otherwise, a profligate might easily justify his 
form of pleasure, and a highwayman might be relieved from 
blame on the ground of the excitement which attends the 
rifling of the pockets of belated pedestrians. The plea that 
men have pleasurable excitement in attending on such and 
such performances, is no more argament for their legitimacy 
than the pleasurable excitement attending drunkenness is a 
justification of inebriacy. There is no vice and no crime 
which might not be excused if the case were taken for judg- 
ment into the court of feeling. A beardless boy might ar- 
gue from feeling, but surely a man guided by reason and 
trained intelligence, and not by passion, would disdain him- 
self if all the plea that he could furnish for his indulgence 
should be, “I enjoy it,” or “I like it.” A Christian man 
should search for the true principles of things, and, having 
found them, conform to them. Only thus can all the parts 
of his nature be brought into harmony; only thus can he 
ever find happiness; only thus can he be “a light” to relieve 
the world’s darkness. I assume, therefore, that law operates 
everywhere, and must operate, and cannot be evaded. We 
are in harmony with the position of modern scientists in this 
assumption. Further, I assume that all Christian people, 
and all moral people, and all people whose intelligence is 
not under the sway of corrupted feeling, are desirous of 
getting at true and permanent principles on all practical 
questions of every day life. 

[ introduce these principles at the very outset, that we may 
try what is to follow, not in the court of feeling, but in the 
court of intelligence. 

First. Everything in life is educative, and that according 
to the very constitution of things. 

Secondly. Whatsoever in the way of “amusement” is not 
recreation is dissipation. 
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CASES. 


As these conditions are addressed to that portion of ou 
population which, with looser or stricter application, as the 
case may be, have a right to be regarded as Christian dis- 
ciples, our area of observation is, happily, narrowed to two 
or three forms of popular amusements, so far as any question 
can be raised. I need give no attention to masquerades and 
gambling, as these, by common consent, are “ cast out of the 
synagogue” because of the stamp they bear. I shall inquire 
first of all, whether, in the light of the preceding principles, 
the theater is to be regarded as a place of recreation. Al- 
ways remembering that everything is educative in its charac- 
ter, and all the more permanently educative according to the 
amount of interest aroused at the time the lesson is being 
imparted, there cun be little dispute as to the theater being 
a school; whether a “school for scandal” or for what, is 
matter of inquiry. When we take into consideration the 
large number of persons who annually put themselves under 
the oporation of such influences as dominate the stage, it 
must be evident that the theater is a'‘mighty power either for 
good or evil. It cannot be regarded simply as an “ amuse- 
ment,” using that word in the limited sense of a pastime. 
Nowhere are man’s passions played upon with such scientific 
studiousness as at the theater. .The whole aim of the actor 
is to influence, impress, agitate, move. His reputation de- 
pends upon the sagacity and power with which he can con- 
trol and overtnaster the emotions of his audience. The 
strongest situations which the imagination of man can de- 
vise are invented for the very purpose of helping to create 
illusion, and make fiction as realistic as possible. The appeal 
is to the eye and to the ear, or rather to the soul through 
the eye and ear. All that art can do to the actor and his 
surroundings, is done that the impression may be so over- 
whelming as to be irresistible. If, therefore, it should be 
found that the theater is not a school of morals, it is the 
most powerful agent on the wrong side of things which 
society has established. I need not occupy any time in the 
advocacy or denunciation of the theater in the abstract. If 
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we lived in Utopia, everything would be supremely other- 
wise than it is, of course. There has always been looming 
within the region of possibility and charming the imagina- 
tion, an ideal theater, “ whose end both at first and now, was 
and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and every age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” All great 
minds see things as idealized; as they present themselves to 
their noblest conceptions; not as they are, but as if all cir- 
cumstances, internal and external, were favorable, it would 
be possible to make them. Every poet is an idealist. The 
inspirations are in the ideals, which represent not the actual 
attained, but the actual possible. It would be easy to quote 
any number of poetical descriptions of idealized theaters, 
but if we translated this language into literal prose, and 
applied it to theater as at present existing, we should only 
show our own utter incompetence to distinguish between 
prose and poetry, the actual and the possible. We might as 
well apply the language of the Apocalypse to the present 
order of things, or say that the condition of society in the 
year of our Lord 1879 was exactly accordant with the “new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

The theater as it is, not any ideal theater, is the theme of 
our inquiry. The educational influence of dramatic repre- 
sentations as now presented, is the subject of our considera- 
tion. Not the drama, be it remarked, but the theater. The 
drama is a very legitimate and effective form of literary pre- 
sentation. All ordinary life is dramatic—every conversation, 
and in the degree of the energy of the speakers. The drama 
is a subject quite distinct from the question of popular 
amusements, and how far certain entertainments which pass 
under that name are recreative. Many portions of Serip- 
ture are intensely dramatic—the Book of Job and the Song 
of Solomon, for instance. ‘The drama as an effective lite- 
rary form,” that is not our theme at all, and must not be 
confounded with the subject in hand. 

The theater has been called “the school of the passions.” 
There can be no question that it makes its constant appeal to 
the lowest parts of our nature, and educes its effects by an 
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incessant play upon the feelings. Strong situations must be 
created “‘on the boards”’ in order to the production of strong 
sensations, or the theater “does not pay ”—the habitues of 
the theater fall away and seek elsewhere for that pabulum 
of excitement which is necessary to their existence. Take 
these two facts into consideration: First, that the whole aim 
of the average theater is, and must be, to create excitement 
by working upon the passions; and, second, that the real 
supporters of theaters are those who attend them constantly, 
those classes of men and women who are popularly known 
as “‘ pleasure seekers ”—and is it any wonder if the pieces put 
on the boards are studiously adapted to the taste of these 
classes, such pieces as will excite the passions of men and 
women of that class of society whose life is too largely lived 
in the basilar parts of our nature? The appeal in the theater 
is not to the reason, not to the moral sense, but to the pas- 
sions through the imagination. This being so, it follows, 
apart from the character of the pieces put upon the stage, 
that a very frequent attendance on theatrical exhibitions 
cannot be very healthy for the character, fér it is universally 
admitted by all careful students of human nature, that the 
physiological effect of continuously getting up feeling which 
is expended on nothing practical, tends to harden and debase. 
One reason why professional novel-readers are so useless 
when misery calls, is that they are dissipated. They have wept 
away all their feelings over imaginary cases of wrong and 
wretchedness, until there is nothing left strange enough, or cu- 
rious enough, of pathetic enough to move them. They have 
traveled through this woe-region again and again, and seen 
imaginary men and women in all conceivable situations which 
romance can picture; they have lived in imaginary scenes 
of woe and wretchedness for so long, and have so often 
viewed the long procession of the abject and gilded children 
of romance from a comfortable sofa, that all real cases are 
tame and poor compared with what they have seen in vision 
a hundred times. No appeal ever reaches them from the 
alleys and slums of misery half so heartrending as that of 
dear Lady Salmon reduced to such a dreadful tadpole condi- 
tion in her garret that overlooks the Bastile. Now, if the 
VOL. X, No. 1.—3. 
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educational influence of romances, quietly read in seclusion, 
forever exciting emotion only to evaporate it, like steam 
escaping into the open air, which helps to move no single 
wheel of any machinery whatever, if this be to use emotion, 
as a reckless spendthrift his money, can it be that amusements 
having a like aim should act more usefully or profitably? 
Seeing that there is a much more powerful assault made upon 
the emotional nature there, when eye and ear as well as 
imagination are all appealed to, than there ever can be 
under any romance in the quiet seclusion of some chamber, 
can the educational influence of such amusements tend to 
strength of character? If not, how can it be recreative, as 
all legitimate amusements are? Of course, such considera- 
tions as these will have very little influence with men and 
women whose passions are already the strongest forces in 
their nature, but I think they are worthy of very serious 
thought from minds desiring to spend the forces of life intel- 
ligently and according to the dictates of reason and con- 
science. , 

This emotional nature of ours is perhaps the richest por- 
tion of our whole being, and is it not a matter to marvel at 
that we are seemingly so careless as to its education and de- 
velopment? While we are all alive as to the importance of 
cultivating the intellect and training the calculating powers 
—the business faculties of our nature—so that they shall be 
quick to discern between what makes for profit and what for 
loss, yet the home faculties, if I may so call them, we almost 
universally neglect. And yet how much is lost when the emo- 
tional powers are stale, blase, and worn out—their simplicity 
and purity and freshness gone! What can compensate for 
such a loss as is implied in the condition of an emotional 
nature all worn into hard indifference by the incessant tread 
and tramp through it of influences such as those which 
stream from a hundred polluted centers in society. Accord- 
ing as the women of our time are fresh and pure in this 
emotional region, which is supremely theirs, so will home- 
life approach the ideal about which poets have sung and 
moralists dreamed. Anything which makes a persistent 
assault upon the emotions, affects women far more deeply 
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than itdoes men. When Napoleon. I was asked what France 
most needed in his time, his sad reply was, “ Mothers, gen- 
tlemen, mothers.” His penetrating genius saw that the 
hearthstone was the foundation-rock of the State, and that 
whatever influence weakened the purity of woman tended to 
undermine national stability. This is the great social doc- 
trine which all peoples must learn sooner or later: that 
whatever decomposes family life is the dire foe of every 
institution in Church and State. In Eden family life had its 
beginning. When Noah’s flood washed out all other insti- 
tutions, it left the family untouched, as the seed from which 
a new world was to start. That narrow area is the training 
ground of the emotional nature. I am persuaded that if as 
much care were given to the education of the emotion! na- 
ture as to the development of the intellectual powers, the 
beneficial results to society would be enormous. Herein is 
one of our great political errors in education: that we have 
so grossly neglected the emotions and the imagination. We 
have allowed a haze of silly sentimentalism to hang around 
these departmets of the soul, and all our attention, so far as 
education is concerned, has been given to the intellectual. 
Even in religion it has been so, and that which pertains to 
the intellectual apprehension of a theme has too often occu- 
pied the whole orb of vision. I emphasize very strongly 
this fact of the unaccountable neglect of any intelligent 
attempt to educate the emotions, as I am convinced that this 
want of appreciation of the power for good or evil that slum- 
bers in that region, has no little to do with the carelessness 
of parents in regard to the influences under which they allow 
their children to be put, without any thought of harm, it 
may be, but with no small amount of evil result notwith- 
standing. I am increasingly convinced that the skepticism 
and general materialistic tendency of our day is not traceable 
to that scientific advance of which we hear so much. The 
technology of science proper prevents its becoming a very 
popular branch of education. And yet it must be evident to 
all inquiring minds that a state of indifference to “ what is 
truth” is in the air, which furnishes the condition for the 
rapid development of all skeptical growths. Our inquiry 
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should be, Whence comes that state of truthless indifference 
which furnishes so congenial an atmosphere to the growths 
which disintegrate the time-honored institutions of family, 
Church, and nation. For the most serious skepticism of our 
time is not that which tends to modify theologies in the 
direction of a more genial and merciful interposition of some 
of the more rigid dogmas; not that which undermines priest- 
ism and ecclesiastical authority—which, so far as it is a usur- 
pation, may be assailed to very great advantage—the skep- 
ticism of our time assails the basis-institutions of society, 
and, if allowed to have its way, would disorganize family 
life and make Church life and national life impossible; re- 
ducing us all to independent atoms—individuals without any 
other relations than those which it may be for the hour 
pleasant to establish! It is this tendency to break down all 
institutions implying permanent relationships and moral re- 
sponsibilities, which is the most dangerous of all the tenden- 
cies of the nineteenth century skepticism. And this skepti- 
cism, be it observed, is not an organized infidelity, whose argu- 
ments can be attacked and revealed in their true nature. It 
is as impalpable as an epidemic, known only by its effects, 
by the victims it slays and the moral corpses it multiplies. 
Now, there must be in society some great centers whence 
this epidemic of indifference to truth is poured into the 
atmosphere, and the question arises, Is it possible that the 
crater from whence these clouds belch forth is to be found 
in any of the “amusements” and popular entertainments of 
our times? I do not aftirm it; I only inquire whether it is 
probable that the emotional nature of those who have the 
control of our homes is not being seriously impaired and 
corrupted by the incessant action upon it of those novel- 
writers who are only seeking to produce emotional effects, 
at any cost and by any available methods, as also by that 
class of amusements which have no other end in view than, 
by creating the strongest and strangest situations conceiv- 
able, to excite the emotional nature; i. ¢., to educate it and 
bring it into pleasant familiarity with that which is most 
exhilarating and terrifying to the undisciplined animal na- 
ture? “Give me the ability to write the people’s songs,” 
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said one, “and I care not who writes its philosophies.” 
Might we not possibly extend the principle underlying this 
wish, and say, Give me the control of the amusements of 
the people, and I care not who teaches its morals? 

How far is the theater the friend of home-life? Does it 
promote a healthy respect for all the ordinary and necessary 
relationships and pursuits which gather around it? If so, it 
has a legitimate influence. But if it should be otherwise, 
what then? If the dashing high-liver should be the hero 
of the stage, what then? If the lady whose modesty is very 
seriously at a discount, should be the object of chief interest 
on the boards, what then? If what I have urged about the 
inevitably educational character of the theater be correct, 
and if the education is to come through the region of the 
strongest excitements and emotions conceivable, it must be 
that the staple of theatrical entertainment must lie in the 
regions of extremes. That which is unusually uncommon, 
excessive, and criminal, must in some way or other be sug- 
gested to the imagination, and, therefore, it is difficult to see 
how the theater can be a school of morals. But, lest my 
own judgment should be untrustworthy and my reasoning 
faulty, it will be better that I should give a few facts and 
opinions from others. 

Fred’k Wm. Robertson, one of the most remarkable think- 
ers of modern days, and by no means open to the charge of 
any “narrow Puritanism,” referring to the effects produced 
by an exclusive culture of the emotional nature, writes: 
“One thing that has made me reflect much, has been the 
effect produced by sculpture on the Greeks. Those sublime 
works, of which fragments are to us like inspiration, were, by 
the judgments of heathens themselves, productive of cor- 
ruption of feelings and morals that is scarcely credible.* 
And it is very singular to find how all the nobler heathen 
condemned the stage and the dance and the poetry which 
answers to our romance—such men as Plutarch, Cato, 


* Possessing a perception of the beautiful as manifested in sculpture and ar- 
chitecture to a degree never attained elsewhere, either before or since, Greece 
lost a practical appreciation of the good and true.—Dr. J. W. Drarsr, ‘‘ Re- 
ligion and Science.” 
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Socrates, etc. One very impassioned passage in Plato, I 
remember, struck me when a boy—where he banishes all 
such things from his ideal republic.” Again, quoting Aris- 
totle’s remark on the end of the tragic drama, that it enables 
persons to become familiar with scenes of terror and fear, 
without experiencing the painfulness of emotion which such 
events cause in real life, Mr. Robertson remarks, “Of course 
it is plain that this unrealizes the feeling and unfits for the 
contemplation of the terrible and pathetic in real life; sub- 
stitutes the mimic emotion, which is useless, for the true one 
which the Creator has appointed to rise in the bosom in such 
circumstances for the express purpose of leading to action, 
exciting sympathy, hardening against danger, and so on. A 
person who is refined by high-wrought scenes in novels is 
necessarily sure to shrink from such scenes in real life. Such 
an one is sure to be found wanting when true feeling is 
required for use.” 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, at whose door no man could justly 
lay the charge of illiberality in thought, or feeling, or senti- 
ment, in a most suggestive chapter entitled, “ Free to Amuse- 
ments and Too Free to Want Them,” writes: “ The theater 
is, or ought to be, the most robust of all amusements not 
athletic, but, in its common associations, it is worst and 
really lowest of all. To take it in this day and find amuse- 
ment in it, requires a man some way down the scale of fine 
sensibility already, otherwise the atmosphere will have a 
smell of disgust. If sometime a man asserts his liberty in 
going, he will yet much better keep his liberty in staying 
away.” 

Wm. Cobbett gave his opinion of the educational influence 
of the theater as ordinarily conducted, when, in his “ Advice 
to Young Men,” he wrote: “The meanness, the abject ser- 
vility of the players, and the slavish conduct of the audience, 
are sufficient to corrupt and debase the heart of any young 
man who is a frequent beholder of them. Homage is here 
paid to every one clothed with power, be he who or what he 
may; real virtue and public spirit are subjects of ridicule, 
and mock sentiment and mock liberality and mock loyalty 
are applauded to the skies.” 
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The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in his “‘ Lectures to Young 
Men,” replies to the suggestion that “the theater is a school 
of morals”’ (a phrase, by the by, which assumes the educa- 
tional influence of the theater) in this way: “ Will any of 
you who have been to theaters please to tell me whether 
virtue ever received important accessions from the gallery of 
theaters? Will you tell me whether the pit is a place where an 
ordinarily modest man would love to seat his children? Was 
ever a theater known where a prayer at the opening and a 
prayer at the close would not be tormentingly disordant? 
How does it happen that in a school for morals, the teachers 
never learn their own lessons? Since the theater is the hand- 
maid of virtue, why are drinking houses so necessary to its 
neighborhood, yet so offensive to churches? The trustees of 
the Tremont Theater in Boston, publicly protested against an 
order in council forbidding liquor to be sold on the premises, 
on the ground that it was impossible to support the theater 
without it. The Church has had an intimate acquaintance 
with the theater for eighteen hundred years. If, after so 
long and thorough an acquaintance, the Church stands the 
mortal enemy of theaters, the testimony is conclusive. It is 
the evidence of generations, speaking by the most sober, 
thinking, and honest men.” 

As to the question in the above extract, referring to the 
teachers of morals on the stage seldom learning their own 
lessons, W. B. Wood,* the actor, speaking of his association 
with people of his own profession, says, “ How different is a 
theater from our preconceived notions of one. A few weeks 
have shown me the vileness of envy and jealousy, and the 
pangs of disappointed hope and ambition. No one do I see 
of either sex even moderately contented. The greater pro- 
portion, particularly the comic department, ure positively 
miserable.” Even Rousseau, whose life was notoriously free 
from any Puritanic scrupulosity, writes: “I observe in gen- 
eral that the situation of an actor is a state of licentiousness 
and bad morals; that the men are abandoned to low prac- 
tices; that the women lead a scandalous life.” 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage quotes from Alexandre 


* Quoted by Mr. Talmage. 
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Dumas, the famous writer of plays for the French theatera, 
the following reply of M. Dumas to one of his critics: “ You 
would not take your daughter to see my play? You are 
right. But let me say, once for all, that you must not take 
your daughter to the theater. It is not merely the work that 
is immoral—it is the play. Whenever we paint man, there 
must be a grossness that cannot be placed before the eyes, 
and wherever the theater is elevated and loyal, it can only 
live by using all the colors of truth. The theater being the 
picture or the satire of social manners, it must ever be im- 
moral, the passions and social manners being themselves 
immoral.” 

Josiah Quincy, in 1775, said, “ The stage is the nursery of 
vice, and disseminates the seeds far and wide, with an amaz- 
ing and baneful effect.” 

Not very long ago a play entitled the “ Black Crook,” was 
put on the boards in Boston and allowed there. So shame- 
fully immodest was it that a respected Boston gentleman 
told me of a friend of his who said, “I am not very thin- 
skinned, but I confess it brought the blush to my cheeks.” 
And yet there were hundreds of ladies witnessing this play; 
quietly accepting the insult to their modesty which this im- 
moral exhibition oftered! Recently the lessee of Drury Lane 
Theater, London, “the nationul theater,” as it has been 
called, when remonstrated with for introducing plays of an 
inferior order to those which suited the idea of the most 
respectable supporters of his theater, replied, “ Shakespeare 
on the boards spells ruin.” “A theater,” writes that prince 
of essayists, John Foster, “ surpasses most other scenes of 
public resort in aiding the designs and accumulating at once 
the crime and miseries of this most wretched class of de- 
stroyers.”* Ata recent meeting in London, the Romanist 
Archbishop, Cardinal Manning, used these words: “ From 
the costly theater of the rich to the penny gaff of the poor, 
it is one vast scale of corruption.” + 

I have selected the above extracts in place of many other 
judgments that I might have given, because not one of these 


*Fosteriana ‘‘On Theatrical Entertainments.” 
t Boston Hvening Traveller, April 7, 1876. 
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men represents the old fashioned Puritanism which (very 
unjustly) has to bear the reproach of illiberality in respect to 
this question of amusements. None of these men whose 
opinions I have given are open to this charge. We may 
infer, therefore, that for two thousand years from Plato 
downwards, the very gravest suspicions have rested upon 
the minds of the most thoughtful men as to the emotional 
results—i. ¢e., the results upon character—of theatrical exhi- 
bitions. We might adduce facts which would support the 
above judgments, such as these, that everywhere and always 
the theater is the acknowledged resort of the most aban- 
doned in the community, and that it invariably tends to the 
depreciation of the value of property, especially as house- 
hold property, in its neighborhood, by bringing characters 
around it whom it is not necessary minutely to particularize. 
Even in so “respectable” a locality as the Strand in Lon- 
don,* the heads of business houses were (within the last two 
years) compelled to make formal complaint of the wholesale 
deterioration of the streets contiguous to their establish- 
ments, consequent on the introduction of bad people drawn 
there by the theaters. It is well known that the vicinity of 
the “ National Theater” and the leading opera house is an 
area in which is more vice than in all the other parts of 
London together. “ Wheresoever the carcass is, there will 
the eagles (harpies) be gathered together.” 

The life of one of the most famous actors has recently 
been issued from the press, that of W. C. Macready, a man 
of culture, a gentleman, a man of genius indeed, and a 
scrupulously moral man; a man worthy of all possible 
respect, inasmuch as he made a most resolute effort to free 
Drury Lane, while under his management, from that terrible 
contamination which sooner or later pollutes all theaters, 
did his utmost, and failed. When Mr. Macready was intro- 
duced to the London theaters, Lord Byron was one of the 
lessees, and Macready having been characterized as “a very 
moral man,” and asking five pounds sterling more per night 
than it had been customary to give “ the leading gentleman,” 
the author of “Don Juan” sarcastically remarked, “I aup- 





¢ Where all the best specimens of the theater are located. 
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pose he asks five pounds extra for his morality.” No actor, 
perhaps, has ever trod a more unblemished course, or more 
adorned and exalted his profession than W. C. Macready ; 
and if, with the distinguished and liberal support accorded 
him, he failed in making the ideal theater possible, we may 
be sure that there is some radical incongruity somewhere. 
One would naturally suppose that with such facts before the 
mind, and with such centuries of doubt hanging over this 
institution, on the part of men and women who are seeking 
to live out their lives intelligently, purely, and to some wor- 
thy purpose, there would be very litte disposition to risk 
the contamination. Unfortunately, many of those who have 
arrived at that middle period of life when some degree of 
maturity of thought might be reasonably expected, have 
never inquired seriously into this matter. Amusements are 
seldom associated with principles. 

Notwithstanding that science is perpetially aiming to 
bring us back to the perception of law everywhere working, 
it does not occur to one person in ten that there is a law for 
recreation as well as for everything else. At that time of 
life when principles and habits and emotional states are being 
formed, young people are permitted, at the invitation of 
some companion, to frequent the theater, and the line once 
crossed, the youth is free to the whole field covered by the 
word amusement! It never occurs to parents that at the 
theater more impression may be made in an hour than in 
the school-room in a week. All that can appeal to the eye 
and ear is there to help the actor to control the imagination 
and the emotions, and is it any wonder if the impressions 
made on the minds of the young at the theater are almost 
ineradicable? If they be good, lastingly good—but if bad, 
what then? and if on the cooler emotional susceptibilities 


of young men the impression be lasting, what must he the 


effect on young women far more richly endowed with emo- 
tionalism? If the educational influence of the theater 
should turn out to be bad; if the bias it gives to the emo- 
tional nature should really be in the direction of breaking 
down that high sensitiveness to purity which is an instinct 
with all uncorrupted young women, why the home and the 
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Church have no subtler foe, or one more to be dreaded, than 
this belauded place of amusement, where so many heedlessly 
go on the poor, pitiful plea that they want “to see what 
human nature is.”’ 

Another form of “ popular amusement,” over which there 
rests considerable doubt, is the ball-room, and as many 
Christian people feel themselves to possess the liberty of this, 
we may very well exercise the undoubted right of freedom 
which belongs to us, to inquire how far the ball-room is 
recreative in its charactér. In so inquiring, we need not try 
to defend or attack the exercise of dancing, which, as an 
exercise, may be as beneficial as any other form of gymnas- 
tics (Plato reckons dancing as part of gymnastics), when it 
is performed under the conditions in which all gymnastic 
exercises should be taken—in the loosest possible dress and 
(if not in the open air) in apartments supplied with an 
abundance of fresh air; for wherever the lungs are much 
exercised, as in dancing or in any other forra of gymnastic 
exercise, pure air is an absolute necessity, or ill effects will in- 
evitably result. Many people whose consciences are not quite 
at ease on this subject of ball-rooms, try to reduce the thing toa 
simple question of dancing, and, singularly enough, even quote 
Old Testament times and cutsoms in excuse for it, a most un- 
fortunate reference, as the dancing of Old Testament times was 
almost invariably in the open air, and seldom, if ever, of men 
and women miscellaneously. Among the Romans dancing, 
except among drunkards, seems to have fallen into contempt. 
“ Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit.’’—Cic. pro. Mur., 
p.14. While among the Bedouins, native dances of men are 
mentioned, yet the Hebrews seem to have left dancing 
mostly to the women. This fact excuses somewhat Michal’s 
attack upon David for his leading the dance on the return 
of the ark. (2 Sam. vi, 5-22.) It is a singular corroboration 
of the suspicion which almost everywhere rests upon the 
immoral tendency of mere physical excitement, that dances 
begun as gymnastic exercises, have almost invariably grav- 
itated toward immorality and had to be suppressed. It is 
very natural that children should have games in which there 
is opportunity for much movement, and I do not see on what 
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ground dancing can be objected to as a gymnastic, under 
conditions such as those which intelligence suggests, as in 
the use of dumb-bells and other agencies for the develop- 
ment of physical strength. But who does not see how 
entirely different in its spirit and aim this is from dancing 
as an accomplishment, naturally and inevitably leading to 
the seeking of occasions for the exhibition of the art acquired 
at so much cost and expenditure of time? Dancing as an 
accomplishment involves the idea of the ball-room; yea, 
more, it sanctifies the profession of the ballet-girl, and legal- 
izes that immodest and voluptuous stage on which the curve 
of a limb and the indecent pose of the figure brings down 
thunders of applause, and occasionally merits pecuniary 
rewards equal to those which the first republic in the world 
thinks sufficient for the maintenance of the presidential 
dignity in the Whjte House at Washington. The conditions 
under which the ball-room dancing is carried on are about 
as prejudicial to the health of young people as it is possible 
to secure—a close atmosphere, an abundance of gas-jets 
flaming everywhere, figures tightened in by fashionable stu- 
pidities of dress, violent exercise on the part of young ladies 
who, many of them, seldom take any vigorous walking exer- 
cise at all, then the rush to the open window, in a low-necked 
dress exposing the most teader part of the frame, then cold, 
then consumption, then death. How often the ball-room 
has been the beginning of the road which these milestones 
mark, will never be accurately known till the great day of 
all. Here is an extract, one among many which might be 
given, and he must, I think, be a wilfully blind man who 
sees no connection between the excessive exertion, under 
excitement, of a girl of sixteen and the events which closed 
that evening’s “merry making.” Of course the medical 
verdict is heart-disease, a verdict which simply covers up, 
without explaining. It may be as well to note that on the 
evening in question the thermometer was below zero. 


Suppen Deatn is a Ba.i-Room—A Youne Lapy Fatis Dead Waits 
Danorve.—A sad affair occurred last evening at a party of merry makera, 
which will never be forgotten by those who were witnesses. A party of young 
ladies and gents, numbering about forty couples, held a sociable in Pythian 
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Hall, which is located in Stebbins Block, in the square, Chelsea, last evening, 
and, as usual on such occasions, were having a merry time. None were enjoy- 
ing themselves or had a lighter heart than Miss Wilhelmina Townsend. She 
had during the evening daned several times, and it was when she was dancing 
the dizzy waltz, after having passed around the hall a few times, that she sud- 
denly fell from the arms of her partner on to a settee, a corpse. At first it was 
supposed that she had only fainted, but upon examination it was learned that 
the pulsations of the heart had ceased, and life had taken a sudden flight. 
Medical aid was at once summoned, but too late, for she had already 
passed beyond medical skill. Her father, who was present, at once con- 
veyed the body to his home, which is No. 68 Fourth street. She was a 
little more than sixteen years old. The physicians who were summoned 
pronounced it a case of heart disease. The event so worked upon the 
nerves of another one of the dancers, named Sarah Pollard, that she swooned, 
and was taken to the police station and placed upon a cot, where sbe lay in a 
deathlike stupor for nearly two hours, at the end of which time it was deemed 
best to convey her to her home, No. 64 William street, she then showing but 
slight symptoms of returning to her former self. The sad event cast a sudden 
gloom over the dancers, and they immediately dispersed to their homes, sad- 
dened and deeply impressed with the awful termination of their festivities. 


It is hardly worth while, perhaps, saying much about the 
extravagancy bred by the ball-room. The writer knew of a 
family consisting of a mother and two daughters, left by the 
sudden death of the head of the house in cireumstancee of 
quiet comfort. Not long after their father’s death these two 
girls persuaded their mother to allow them “to learn danc- 
ing.” The mother, after much reluctance, consented. Danc- 
ing learnt as an art, the ball-room was the next step on the 
road chosen, and the costliness of the requirements for a 
respectable presentment there, was such that the little com- 
petency which would have enabled them to live a quiet, 
retired life, gradually melted away, and the last I heard was 
that both mother and daughters were in penury. 

But as some people may be inclined to think that the cost- 
liness of a ball-room life tends to make it select, and is all so 
much in its favor—although I hope that among Christian peo- 
ple they are few who reason so thoughtless] y—let us glance for 
a moment at the moral aspect of the question. That the ques- 
tion may be taken out of the region of Puritanism simply, 
we will go to the other ecclesiastical extreme and inquire at 
what judgment celebrated persons in the Church of Rome 
have arrived on this question. “The dance,” says St. Charles, 
“is an ingenious invention for corrupting morals.”— Actes des 
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Oonciles de Milan. “As the evil one cannot exercise his 
cruelty on their body, he destroys their souls by dances and 
lust; and the better to use his mortal poison, he conceals 
himself and slips ander the leaves of worldly pleasures,” 
says Gerson. The Council of Trulle (so called because held 
under the dome of the palace of the Emperor Justinian) 
declares that it “condemns and abolishes the public dances 
of women, as drawing after them many faults.”—Labbe, 
van., 62. The Fathers of the Council of Rouen, held in 
1581, “condemn bad and indecent amusements, dances, as 
being full of folly.” The Council of Tours and Aix, held the 
same year, forbids “dances under pain of anathema.” Car- 
dinal Bellarmine preached a sermon on this same theme, 
condemning the lustfulness of public dances. He seemed to 
be of the same mind-as Petrarch, who wrote, “ In fact, there 
is nothing in dances that does not exceed the bounds of 
modesty.* Take away impurity and you will have destroyed 
(public) dances.” St. Francis de Sales writes, “I say of 
balls what the doctors say of mushrooms, the best are not 
good.” He calls them elsewhere “ridiculous and dangerous 
diversions.” I quote these eminent exponents of the senti- 
ments of the Church of Rome, not because their opinions 
are of more worth than those of other men, but simply that 
we may be at the farthest possible remove from “that 
straight-laced Puritanism which objects to all diversions.’ 
It would not add anything of emphasis to our inquiry if we 
were to burden these pages with quotations which serve to 


, 


show how dark the suspicion which has rested upon those 
public assemblies of people of miscellaneous character which 
ball-rooms invariably collect. Whatever be recreation, ball- 
room dancing cannot possibly be tabulated under this head. 
It has no physical benefits to commend it, and the moral 
tendency is, to use a very mild word, questionable. If 
Christian men and women are anxious to avoid all appear- 
ance of evil, they will certainly avoid the ball-room. 

There is one form of ball which some persons try to justify, 
because of the adjective which seems to lift it out of its 
native region of doubtfulness—the charity ball. “ You will 


*Des Remedes contre la Boune et la Mauvaise Fortune.—24th Dialogue. 
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surely lay aside your scruples and attend this ball—why, it is 
a charity ball?’ How often we hear this kind of speech. 
If 1 were the advocate of the ball-room, [ would defend the 
thing on its own merits, and not try to tag on some idea of 
charity in order that I might justify to myself this form of 
entertainment. The people who frequent ball-rooms are cer- 
tainly not the supporters of “ charities,” and this “ charity 
ball” device is just a bait to the people in a community who 
are benevolent, that by their presence they may consecrate 
the penuriousness of the selfish. Why, there is oftentimes 
tenfold as much money spent in preparation for a grand 
“charity ball” as the whole proceeds gained for the cause 
for which the assemblage is called. While both theater and 
ball-room might be able to find unmixed reasons for their 
existence, it seems to me that a charity ball is about the 
most transparent piece of humbug to which any company 
of reasonable men and women can possibly lend themselves. 
That any poor, sickly son of sorrow must find his entrance 
into a hospital through the splendidly decked avenues of 
living beings, who stand in stately dignity in the ball-room 
to let him pass, seems to me like the modern version of the 
Dance of Death. I have not one word of patience for that 
sort of thing. 

Dancing has its place as a gymnastic for the young, and 
should be performed under the laws which intelligence sup- 
plies for the development of the human farme. Dancing as 
an accomplishment is the opening of the gateway to forms 
of social life which cannot be fairly classed among recrea- 
tions, and may be productive of serious physical and moral 
evils. Christian people need no other considerations than 
these to help them to fashion their conduct according to the 
dictates of wisdom. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Let it not be supposed, because of the doubtful note of 
interrogation which has been ill concealed in the previous 
discussion, that therefore we are not in fullest sympathy with 
all pleasurable exercises which give recreation. It is of the 
utmost importance that adequate provision should be made 
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in Obristian families for the unbending of the mind from se- 
rious studies and engagements, but there need be very little 
elaborate provision for this in the case of young children ; let 
them alone and they will find their own recreations, or if 
provision must be made, let it be of such a nature as will 
invite them to develop what is in themselves in germ and 
feebleness, and needs to be strengthened for the endurances 
of life. There is far too little attention given by most 
parents to that physical culture on which so much of the fu- 
ture success of life depends. No undeveloped and untrained 
physical nature is capable of long endurance. The inability 
of endurance in those great crises of existence which come 
to us all, is one of the most frequent causes of failure. A 
merchant “breaks down” just at the very moment when, 
of all others, it is important that he should be physically 
strong and hale; is there no cause for this in the defective 
physical training of youth? Or, the young man has from 
the first been an inheritor of bodily feebleness; it was born 
in him, and is to be regarded as an endowment from the past 
generation. Is there no natural reason for this in the want 
of robustness of physical condition in father or mother? 
God’s laws for the body invariably tend to health, and we 
must not suppose that we can rid ourselves of responsibility 
by the very common device of sheltering ourselves in the 
“‘ordainments of Providence.” A generation given to luxury 
and indolence is as certain to bequeath to its children feeble 
bodies as that a plant deprived of light and air will give 
forth sickly stems. There is no mystery about it. ‘“ God is 
not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” Many physical defects are attributed to climate, 
which belong only to habit. The laws of physical nature 
are inexorable. Bound as we are to this earth for a period, 
by the material bodies which bring us within the conditions 
of time and space, it is necessary for us that we know and 
conform to the laws on which physical health depends. 
Light aud air and water are abundantly necessary, and a 
certain amount of physical exercise taken regularly is as 
essential as food. Indeed, exercise is food. To loll in a close 
carriage is a very poor way of bringing the body into a free, 
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healthy condition. Walking or horse-back riding, one or 
the other, is as necessary for us as bread; and there is no 
possibility of a strong physical organism without exercise. 
The being carried about from place to place, even though we 
should circumnavigate the globe, is not of one-tenth of the 
value to us of one hour’s vigorous walking a day for the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year. There are 
crowds of men and women, but especially of women, who 
are never particularly ill, but they are never well, and the 
reason of it is in the bad habits of our civilization. It is 
almost an exception to find a thoroughly robust woman in 
those walks of life above the condition of “the laboring 
classes.” Now, this is a far more serious state of things 
than appears on the surface, or to any but the thoughtful and 
benevolent; and I refer to it, not for any pleasure that the 
contemplation of it can give to any one, but solely for this 
reason, that I may enlist the sympathies of Christian people 
on behalf of a systematic provision for the recreative amuse- 
ments of the youth of our day. Every twenty or thirty 
families ought to combine to supply a gymnasium for their 
young people, and to furnish it in such a way as that pro- 
vision should be made for the various exercises which de- 
velop the body into robustness and give it a good healthy 
tone; and many an adult on the wiser side of fifty would 
find himself there in the spare evenings of the week renew- 
ing his youth. Moreover, I suggest that the public school 
system is incomplete without the gymnasium. It is so easy 
to put these institutions under such superintendence as 
would prevent all the ill results which suggest themselves 
from the free mingling together of boys of all ages and 
conditions, that I cannot see an objection to them which 
deserves much attention. There are many men not capable of 
much robust work, who would be glad to have the easy office of 
superintendent of the gymnasium, with authority to eject the 
first boy who used bad language or acted unfairly or roughly 
towards any other boy. Out-door recreation is one of the 
most valuable forms of amusement. It is the combination 
of pleasure with profit. It supplies all the advantages of 
company, with something to engage the mind, in which 
VOL. X, NO. 1.—4, 
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there is a common interest. Our young people sadly need 
both private and public gymnasia, where they can develop 
themselves into healthy robustness. 

There is another direction in which the cultured benevo- 
lence of Christian people might move with the very greatest 
advantage, and with no small profit in various ways: I mean 
in furnishing lectures and high-toned concerts for the people, 
at such prices as would come within the reach of the great 
majority of the artisan classes. These opportunities would 
be of great social value in educating the public mind; not 
only so, in educating the public taste also, which is of no 
smal! importance in the direction of abolishing all low enter- 
tainments and in other directions. The complaint of nota 
few well-disposed men that so much of our Christian energy 
is expended in useless controversialism is, in part, just. Men 
would believe all the more in our creeds when they per- 
ceived that the energy which Christianity generates flowed 
into all kinds of benevolences. Saving the souls of men is 
not at all inconsistent with saving their bodies from disease, 
their minds from ignorance, and their tastes from pollution. 
There are multitudes of men in our Christian societies who 
have evidently no call of God to defend theological positions, 
or to carry on revivals, or anything so strictly spiritual; but 
they might be abundantly useful in the “outer courts” 
of temple service, in doing good to men in some other ways 
than those with which the more spiritual minds feel intensest 
sympathy. 

Let not Christian men and women ignore this most im- 
portant fact, that our chief recreations and pleasures should 
associate themselves with home-life, and that anything and 
everything whose tendency is to make home-life dull and 
insipid is so much to the bad. Children should very early 
in life be allured into making provision for their own recrea- 
tions. There is a hundred-fold more pleasure to be obtained 
froin being able to do a thing one’s self, than from being a 
casual spectator of the doing of the same thing by another. 
If I could execute Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata moderately 
well, it would give me far morejpleasure than in listening to 
the skillful performances of Von Bulow. A museum of 
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paintings affords me a few hours’ delight for a few days in a 
year; but one good painting at home gives me pleasure for 
every day in the year, and, moreover, educates my eye and 
trains my taste to a degree which no museum can, unless [| 
could live within its walls. If, however, I could paint tol- 


erably myself, how much more intelligently could I occupy 
my leisure hours. “A man that has a taste of masic, paint- 
ing, or architecture is like one that has another sense, when 
compared with such as have no relish of those arta.”—Apb- 
DISON. 

To acquire the habit of reading, the love of literature, is 
of all things the most desirable, if life would be filled with 
freshness and radiant with delight. Literature is so varied 
and so excellent in all its kinds, that the man or woman who 
has any judgment or taste at all can have the best of com- 
pany at any time without the expense of a costly dinner 
party.* What pleasures can be more exquisite, more 
thoroughly recreative, than the judicious use of the 
pleasures which flow from literature? There you have 
the best men and women the world has ever known, at 
their best. Let our young men and women be trained 
from their earliest beginnings of life, to find pleasure 
in the gymnasium and in the cultivation of some depuart- 
ment of art and literature, to which they can turn from 
their more seridéus studies, and they will have no very 
strong hankering after forbidden fruit; and when they 
come to maturity of life, their principles formed, their 
tastes elevated, the debasing “amusements” of life, which 
usurp to themselves the misapplied word “recreations” 
will have no great hold upon them. The pure feeling 
already created will detect the poison and turn away in 
disgust. 

Dr. Bushnell remarks: “ We need not be greatly con- 
cerned lest the green age, down upon the plain of nature, 
will not find as many festivities and ways of hilarity as are 
really wanted, even if Christian friends should not be mak- 
ing up card-parties, and dancing-parties, and private theatri- 








* Of all the diversions of life, there is none so proper to fill up its empty 
spaces as the reading of useful and entertaining authors.—Appison. 
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cals for them.* Why, there is no trip-hammer beat that 
keeps up a louder and more constant noise than the adver- 
tising racket of our newspapers, telling every night and 
morning what new shows and budgets of fun are ready to 
be opened—circuses, rope-dances, feats of magic, troupes of 
colored minstrelsy, menageries, learned birds and pigs, 
automaton players, gift-concerts, operas, public balls, thea- 
ters, anniversary dinners, and I know not what beside. Our 
very brain is put a-whirling if we try to just keep track of 
the diversions promised. Many of these things ure innocent 
enough in themselves, some of them instructive, but we 
have altogether too much of them; and too much of inno- 
cent amusement is not innocent, but ever morally bad, 
another name for dissipation itself.” My own feeling is that 
we really ought to have learned the art of developing the 
stored-up ability which lies unused in ourselves, in our 
friends and neighbors, so as not to be at the mercy of pro- 
fessional jesters for our recreative amusements. Church-life 
is too narrow in the range of its sympathies. Instead of our 
church-buildings being social centers, erected and furnished 
with conveniences for the development of the social facul- 
ties, they are (not too much, but) too exclusively temples of 
doctrine. The sterner side of Christianity, the side that 
looks earthward, is not seldom too obtrusive, and an almost 
total blight of neglect rests upon the joyward side of life. 
This is not fair to Christianity. It amounts to a misrepre- 


sentation, as much so as if I set forth the governmental ele- 


ments in a man’s character, and studiously kept out of sight 
all the paternal and filial elements; as much so asif I should 
describe a climate by a very faithful representation of its 
winter season, with no allusion to its spring and summer; 
or as if, in conveying an idea of the Bible records, any one 
should stop short at the Sinaitic period. We must take 
good heed lest we clothe Christianity in the unadorned serge 


* I think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best sense passing away a 
dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what is made up of a few game phrases, and no other ideas 
but those of black or red spots, ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this species complaining that life is short? 
—ADDISON. 
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and horsehair of our own asceticism. The John Baptist type 
of religion is necessary in an age of hollowness and unreality, 
but it does not represent anything beyond the porch of the 
complete Christian idea, which embraces within itself every- 
thing of amusement that is truly recreative. Excluding all 
dissipation as destructive in its tendency, it fosters recreation 
as not only diverting but profitable. No man can afford to 
be without some kind of recreation, but if he would enjoy it 
to the full, and get out of it the blessing it contains, he must 
feel that he has earned it; for amusement is not possible to 
that class of persons whose whole life is but a perpetual 
pendulum-swing between indolence and excitement. 

I know that to some it may seem pedantic to argue that 
there should be as much of intelligence employed ubout our 
recreations as about our more serious pursuits, but a mo- 
ment’s «hought will serve to create the persuasion that 
whatsoever in life does not receive the endorsement of the 
reason is seriously defective in its character. “ Whatsoever 
That man must be in a most pitiable 


> | 


is not of faith is sin.’ 
spiritual condition whose life is intolerable to him when 
denuded of such pleasures as others can furnish. What a 
pitiable failure must that life be which has no resources in 
itself and in its legitimate friendships of sufficient value to 
prevent monotony and ennui! How pauperized, even to the 
lowest point of beggary, the man who is dependent for any 
joyousness of life upon the advertised entertainments which 
peripatetic companies supply! 

“¢ A short life and a merry one,’ is the cry of dissipation. 
‘A noble life and an eternal one,’ is the creed of the man who 
has learned the secret of life from God. ‘A short life and a 
merry one!’ Merry! I wish you could come in upon your 
merry life for a moment, fresh and pure from some higher 
region and see its ghastly guise. Merry! May I be out of 
the hearing of your merriment, when you come forth sick, 
pallid, blear-eyed, and, as you say, ‘shaky’ from your night’s 
debauch; and may God keep me from hearing your moan 
when the brief debauch of life is over, and you sink down, 
a fetid, wailing mass of corruption, into the pit which burns 
all the waste of the universe forever.””—Rerv. Batpwin Brown. 
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Art. IlIl.— What are the Limits of the Civil Power in 
Legislating for the Protection of the Religious Interests 
of Soci ty ? * 


Tuts question will be at once recognized as one of great 
political importance. It belongs to those present truths 
which the circumstances of the times call upon us to con- 
sider. He who enjoys a great privilege stands near to a 
great danger; liberty may easily degenerate into licentious- 
ness—are truths which this Christian nation needs just now 
to ponder. That religious liberty which is secured to every 
citizen is defined to be “the right of every one to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience,” and 
along with this liberty, or rather as included in it, we have 
freedom ot speech and freedom of the press. These are 
high privileges, but are we not beginning to learn that they 
are liable, through abuse, to become sources of great danger? 
The idea of religious liberty is degenerating in the public 
mind to a conception that is little less than utter lawlessness. 
We are seeing practices which corrupt the habits of the 
people and outrage the moral sense of the whole community, 
and yet we are expected to stand hushed and effortless while 
the perpetrators of these immoralities utter before us the 
magic words, “freedom of conscience.” It is time, there- 
fore, that the line which determines where true liberty ends 
and where lawlessness begins, should be clearly defined. 
Hence the importance of the question before us to-day. In 
the thirteenth chapter of Romans, we have a brief statement 
of the principles underlying this whole subject. It is said, 
“There is no power but of God; the powers that be are 
ordained of God:” and of the civil ruler it is said, “He is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil.” And the principle is stated still more 
clearly by Peter, when he says that civil rulers are “sent of 


* Read before the United Presbyterian Ministerial Association of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and publishe] in the Tazotogtoat, Meprum by request of Rev. W. H. 
Black, pastor of the Cumberland Presbyterian church in that city, 
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God for the punishment of evil-doers and for the praise of 
them that do well. Here the duty of civil rulers is stated to 
be twofold, to punish crime and to protect and encourage 
virtue. But the question before us is, “ How far is the State 
required to go in this direction? Upon what principle is it 
to determine what are criminal acts, so that it may be a 
faithful revenger to execute wrath upon every one that does 
evil, and at the same time not violate the individual rights 
of any man; and how far ean’ it go in protecting and en- 
couraging virtue, without becoming the partisan of any sect 
or the propagandist of any peculiar opinions among men?” 
To answer these questions, let us place clearly before our 
minds a plain general principle which will help greatly to 
lift the veil of mystery, if there is any resting upon this 
subject. Civil government has to do only with the relations 
between man and man, and nothing to do directly with the 
relations between man and God. [If this be true, it follows 
that the state has no right to propagate or enforce any relig- 
ious opinions or duties as such; it may not undertake to 
control the religious life of its citizens. God has established 
his Church in the world to accomplish this purpose, and has 
assigned to the state an entirely different sphere of duty. 
It is true that the civil authority rests upon a religious basis. 
“There is no power but of God, and the powers that. be are 
ordained of God.” The principle by which the state must 
fix the standard of right, and the motive in the citizens to 
which it must appeal to secure testimony and enforce obliga- 
tions, is their recognition of the authority of God; yet, while 
the power of the state rests upon this religious foundation, 
the function assigned to it in the plan of God is not to tell 
men how they shall believe and act toward himself, but how 
they shall act toward each other in their civil relations, and 
toward society as a whole, or the body politic. There is 
little room for difference of opinion about the laws which 
should govern the relations of men in their outward inter- 
ests. All agree that every assault upon a man’s person, 
property, or good name is a crime to be punished by law. 
Whatever would interfere with a man’s “ right to life, liberty, 
or the pursuit of happiness,” ought clearly to be prevented; 
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and whatever will further these interests, such as patents, 
copyrights, or charters of incorporation, ought to be given. 
But it is strangely true that doubt only arises when the 
question relates to what the state should do with a man who 
injures the moral or religious character of his neighbor. 
Shallow minds or bad motives lead many to claim that the 
state must be careful how it legislates upon any moral or 
religious question, lest it should go beyond its sphere and 
ally itself with the Church. All the attempted reasoning of 
those who are attempting to degrade our religious liberty 
into lawlessness amounts simply to this. Because it is the 
duty of the Church to make men better, morally and relig- 
iously, through the sacred institutions of religion, therefore 
when the state sees a man corrupting the morals of the 
community, by trampling upon and bringing into contempt 
those sacred institutions by which public morality is largely 
nurtured, it has no right to prevent him, because in so doing 
the state would be assuming the duties of the Church. And 
now that we are brought to the exact point at issue between 
the friends and foes of truth, may we not establish a com- 
plete refutation of the false position just stated, by this short 
and simple course of reasoning: Ist. All civil government 
rests upon a religious basis. The government of any coun- 
try will be found to rest upon the religion of that country. 
2. In this land the ability of the government to define crime 





and its peualties, to enforce officia! obligations, and to secure 
testimony, in short, to fulfill all its functions, depends upon 
the moral character of the people, or their sense of obliga- 
tion to the Deity; therefore, whatever a man does to make 
his neighbor immoral, by weakening his consciousness of the 
authority of God, unfits him for being a good citizen, and is 
a@ crime against the state which ought to be punished by 
civil authority. Surely this is correct reasoning, for if the 
people of this land were now destitute of morality, having 
no fear of God before their eyes, then every man would be a 
law unto himself. No motive beyond his self-interest or 
pleasure would control him; he would claim to form his own 
definitions of right, and no oath would bind him to keep an 
obligation or tell the truth. There could be no government 
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among such men. A people without a conscience could be 
nothing buta commune. The light of burning Paris has so 
lately passed from the eastern heavens, that we can easily 
understand this; and that black Sabbath in our own city 
brought to our own doors an awful suggestion of what 
would be if the fear of God were gone from the hearts of all 
the people. It is unquestionable that whatever diminishes 
among the people the fear of God, whatever weakens their 
sense of obligation to his will, strikes at the very foundation 
upon which the civil power rests, and is a crime which, of 
all others, ought to be punished by law. On the other hand, 
whatever serves to keep alive and strengthen the moral sense 
of the people, ought to be protected or aided by the state, as 
that which serves to strengthen and perpetuate its own 
existence. Now, to apply these considerations to some of the 
practical tests, let us look, first, at the Sabbath question. 
We are told that the Sabbath is purely an institution of 
religion, and, therefore, the state should leave it to the 
Church and have nothing to do with it; but we answer that 
whilst the Sabbath is used by the Church as one of the insti- 
tutions of religion, it does not belong exclusively to the 
Church. Christ tells us that the Sabbath was made for man, 
for the race—not for religious people only, but for all. It is 
adapted to all the-~wants of man’s nature, his physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, as well as to his spiritual wants. There- 
fore, the foundation upon which we claim civil observance 
of the Sabbath is broad and plain. It promotes a man’s 
physical, intellectual, and moral well being, and over all 
these interests the state is to have a care; therefore the state 
should enforce the observance of the Sabbath for the promo- 
tion of these interests of men. Especially should the state 
do this for the effect which the Sabbath has upon the mor- 
ality of the people. One day in seven, hallowed as the 
Lord’s day, in which all secular employment shall cease, and 
with the din of business and pleasure hushed, the thoughts 
of every man turned to God as his creator, preserver, law- 
giver, and judge, is one of the most potent agencies in exist- 
ence to keep alive among the people that moral sense which, 
as we have seen, is the only foundation upon which civil 
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government can rest. In a government. like ours, depending 
upon the will of the people, without this weekly reminder 
of God and his authority over them, men would soon grow 
into that forgetfulness of their moral obligations which 
would strike the foundations from under our whole civil 
structure. Therefore, the state has a right to lay hands on 
Madam Anderson and Boynton,* and all similar oftenders, 
and condemn them as enemies of the state, not for the pur- 
pose of helping the Church in bringing spiritual blessings 
to the people out of the Sabbath; with that the state has 
nothing to do, but to serve its own ends by preserving among 
all the peuple, through the influence of that sacred day, the 
morality which is essential to the well being of society. I 
will leave this point after quoting a few words which Black- 
stone has written with all the force of pre-eminent legal 
authority upon the subject. “The Sabbath,’ he says, “im- 
prints on the minds of the citizens that sense of their duty 
to God necessary to make them good citizens, but which yet 
would be worn out and defaced by an unremitted continu- 
ance of labor without any stated times of recalling them to 
the worship of their Master.” 

In the civil statutes against blasphemy also, the state exer- 
cises a legitimate authority, for the same reasons that have 
just been given. Words of blasphemy spoken in the hear- 
ing of others, so far as their influence goes, tend to destroy 
the fear of God in those who hear, making them immoral 
and unfitting them for being good citizens, and are, for that 
reason, pronounced criminal by the civil law; and so of all 
other demoralizing agencies in the community. There is 
just one point that needs to be guarded in this connection. 
We must not forget that men are entitled to free speech. 

*Madam Anderson is the pedestrienne who lately walked one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-five quarter miles in aa many quarter hours, at the 
Coliseum in Allegheny City. Her engagement carried her over two Sabbath days, 
thereby breaking the Sabbath in holding a public secular entertainment on that 
day. She was fined eighty-seven dollars for the offense. Capt. Boynton is that 
gentleman who navigates in the rubber suit. He began a voyage lately at Oil 
City, Pa., on the Allegheny river, and arrived at Pittsburgh on Sabbath after- 
noon, attracting about thirty thousand people to the river bank at the time of 


his arrival. The conduct of these two persons made much stir among religious 
circles in the two cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny.—W. H. B. 
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What will we do with Ingersoll when he is uttering his 
blasphemies in his public lectures? Judge Cooley, in his 
“Constitutional Limitations,” and also Dr. Woolsey, in his 
“Political Science,” gives us the correct principle by which 
to decide between free speech and criminal use of words. 
They both say that the matter must be determined by the 
evident motive in the act. If a man is plainly speaking for 
the purpose of advocating what he believes to be true, it is 
safe in most cases to let him alone, but if he is evidently 
moved by a malicious motive, let the law silence him as an 
enemy to the state. Now, turning to the positive side, it is 
evident that the same principle which gives the state the 
right to protect itself and its citizens from injury, gives it 
also the right to protect and promote whatever will advance 
the interests of the body politic. As Peter says, the gov- 
ernor “is set for the punishment of evil-doers and for the 
praise of them that do well.” Therefore, it is plainly the 
duty of the state to protect all purely religious societies in 
the free observance of all their religious services, and to 
exempt them from taxation, for the reason that religion is 
the most efficient agent in operation to promote morality 
among the people and fit them for the duties of citizenship. 
The great end of religion is to save men’s souls, to fit them 
for the enjoyment of God in eternity, but godliness has the 
promise of the life that now is as well as of that which is to 
come. In accomplishing the eternal redemption of men, 
religion—that is, the Christian religion—exerts a power upon 
men in this life which is of incalculable benefit to the state; 
in fact, is the chief agent in promoting that morality among 
the people which is the foundation of civil order. Hence, 
the state ought to be the civil protector of religion, because 
religion is the moral protector of the state. As Mr. Gladstone 
expresses it, ‘the powers of Church and state are co-ordinate, 
and each is ordained to ends included within the purview of 
the other.” They both are ordained of God, each for a sep- 
erate end. The Church is God’s right arm of working, the 
state is his left, and they are to be helpful to each other, 
though the state is more dependent upon the Church than 
the Church is upon the state, all that the Church requires 
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from the state being protection from aught that would inter- 
fere with its working, and exemption from the burden of 
aiding the state with material support. 

It is admitted by all, save Papists, that the state should 
control the education of the young, for the purpose of pre- 
paring them for the duties and privileges of citizenship, and, 
upon the principles which we have been considering, it must 
undoubtedly be granted that the state will leave the greater 
part of its work undone unless it educates the children mor- 
ally as well as intellectually. “ Knowledge is power,” but 
knowledge without a good cunscience to guide the power 
which is in it, is an element of danger instead of a blessing. 
Napoleon had knowledge as well as Paul. Knowledge 
among the people is good, but morality is much more neces- 
sary to the well being of society; hence if the state were to 
educate without teaching morality, it would be pursuing a 
suicidal policy; for the next generation of citizens, as far as 
the influence of the state over them would go, would be 
intelligent but without a conscience. Another reign of ter- 
ror would be the result. 

There can be no such thing as teaching morality without 
a text book, a code to define what true morality is, and 
there is no such standard except the word of God; therefore, 
it is the duty of the state to keep the Bible in our public 
schools, and implant its principles of ethics in the minds of 
the young, together with other knowledge. In conclusion, 
it will scarcely do to omit a reference to national reform. 
The religious amendment of the constitution, as a question 
that relates to the form of a constitution, hardly belongs to 
a discussion about legislation, and I will only say, without 
attempting to discuss the matter, that since civil govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, it ought certainly to acknowl- 
edge the source from which it springs. Since the state 
exists by the ordination of God, it is bound to be governed 
by his will, and it ought to acknowledge that revealed will 
by which it is to be governed. So it seems plain that the 
government in its organic law ought to acknowledge God as 
its author, and his revealed will as the supreme rule of duty. 
Bat I have never been able to see that the other point pro- 
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posed, the “Kingship of Christ,” is a subject upon which 
the state is bound to affirm, because that is a doctrine of 
grace, and civil government is an ordinance of nature, not 
of grace. 


Art. [IV.—The Philosophy of Prayer.* 


AssuMine that prayer is not an arbitrary institution, but 
that it regards the good of man, as well as the glory of God, 
we propose to consider the reason and propriety of this duty. 

The first, and with the believer in the Bible, the great and 
all-sufficient reason for prayer is found in the fact that God has 
commanded it. Wére we unable to perceive asingle ground 
of propriety in it beyond the mere command of God, that 
alone, with all who acknowledge the truth and divinity of 
the Christian system, would place the obligation of this duty 
on a basis firm and immovable. Nevertheless, it may be. 
well, so far as we are able, to inquire into the philosophy of 
prayer as intimated by the light of nature, of reason, and of 
revelation. 

Some have supposed that God requires us to pray because 
the act, and especially the habit of prayer, will produce in 
our minds and hearts such dispositions and affections as 
shall fit and qualify us for the reception of the blessings we 
ask. Thus they seek to magnify prayer by making it the 
efficient instrument or active agent whereby the graces and 


* Norr.—aA few years ago the writer of this paper had occasion to ‘‘ read up” 
on the subject here discussed, and he now takes the liberty, at discretion, to 
utilize any thought, fact, or illustration gathered from said reading. In some in- 
stances he may unwittingly employ even the language of others. He is satis- 
fied that he could not now give the name of every author to whom he is in- 
debted for views herein presented, but he desires, in this general way, to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to certain eminent thinkers who have preceded 
him in this field of thought. Much as he prizes originality, he would rather 
be right and useful than vriginal.—W. M. 
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virtues of our holy Christianity are implanted in the soul. 
To this theory it may be objected that it ascribes to the act 
of a sinful creature those great and radical changes in human 
character which we are taught by inspired authority to 
attribute to the direct influences of the Holy Spirit. The 
Bible assures us that “it is God that worketh in us both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure.”” The Holy Ghost is 
the only efficient agent of the great work of man’s salvation. 
“ Love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperence,” are the fruits of the Spirit, and not 
of any act or exercise on the part of a poor fallen mortal. 
The word of God does not represent prayer as an instrument 
for improving our moral state in any other way than as the 
means of bringing into the soul new supplies of spiritual 
light and life. Indeed, it is not properly the instrument by 
which the soul is renewed, but rather a condition on which 
grace is obtained, whereby this blessed work is wrought. 
All genuine acts of prayer depend upon grace previously 
bestowed, and from which proceed both the disposition and 
the power to pray. Whatever means God may use to arouse 
us from the sleep of sin, and to convict us of our guilt and 
danger, this conviction must precede prayer; prayer does 
not produce conviction, but conviction inspires prayer. Sal- 
vation, from first to last, is all of grace. As Mr. Watson 
observes, “ We ask for pardon of sin, for instance; but that 
is an act of God done for us, quite distinct from any moral 
change which prayer may be said to produce in us, whatever 
efficiency we may ascribe to it; for no such change in us can 
be pardon, since that must proceed from the party offended. 
We ask for increase of spiritual strength, and prayer is the 
expression of that want. But if it supply this want by its 
own moral efficiency, it must supply it in proportion to its 
intensity and earnestness; which intensity and earnestness 
can be called forth only by the degree in which the want is 
felt; so that the case supposed is contradictory and absurd, 
as it makes the sense of want to be in proportion to the sup- 
ply which ought to abate or remove it. And if it be urged 
that prayer at least produces in us a fitness for the supply of 
spiritual strength, because it is excited by a sense of our 
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wants, the answer is, that the fitness contended for consists 
in that sense of want itself which must be produced in us 
by the previous agency of grace, or we should never pray 
for supplies. Prayer is simply the application of an insuffi- 
cient to a sufficient Being for the good which the former can- 
not otherwise obtain, and which the latter only can supply; 
and as that supply is dependent upon prayer, and in the 
nature of the thing consequent, prayer can in no good sense 
be said to be the instrument of supplying our wants, or 
fitting us for their supply, except relatively, as a mere condi- 
tion appointed by the donor.” 

We have been the more particular in noticing this theory 
because of the manifest favor with which it is received in 
certain quarters, and because we are convinced that it is 
pernicious tn its tendency. It saps the very foundation of 
the doctrine of experimental spiritual influence. Its tendency 
is to destroy the direct agency of the Spirit, and to put God 
out of the world. Under the pretense of exalting the duty 
of prayer to a position of superior dignity and importance, 
it really renders it an absurdity, and deprives it of its vitality 
and power. 

Here, then, the question recurs, Why does God require us 
to pray? We mention two reasons on which, in part at least, 
this duty is supposed to rest. 

1. Prayer preserves in the minds of men a vivid sense of 
God’s personal agency in the world, and of their utter and 
constant dependence upon him. It reminds us “how sad 
our state by nature is,” and confesses that we are “poor, and 
blind, and naked, and miserable.’”’ At the same time it sees 
God everywhere and in all things, glorifies him as the giver 
of every good and perfect gift, and calls upon him as “a 
very present help in trouble.” The holy angels and 
the spirits of just men made perfect, not now in a state 
of probation, and, therefore, exposed to no temptation, may 
not need this institution; but man, as we find him in this 
world, fallen from his first estate, and far gone from original 
righteousness, is prone to forget God, to rest in the agency 
of second causes, and to presume upon his own self-suffi- 
ciency, which, indeed, is a mere fiction. This is to rob God 
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of the glory due unto his name, to abase the Creator and 
exalt the creature, to turn away from the Fountain of living 
waters that we may drink from “broken cisterns that can 
hold no water.” It is, then, equally in mercy to us as well 
as “for his own glory,” that God has suspended so many of 
his blessings on the exercise of prayer; an act which ac- 
knowledges our dependence and his sovereignty, our desti- 
tution and his infinite fullness; and which lays the founda- 
tion of that habit of gratitude and thanksgiving which is at 
once a duty and a pleasure, and is alike conducive to our 
holiness here and to our happiness in the great hereafter. 
If this reason for the institution of prayer is not ‘specifically 
stated in the Scriptures, it is certainly a principle, a funda- 
mental principle, clearly implied in every ordinance of our 
holy religion. 

2. Prayer keeps before the mind the character and per- 
feetions of God, and transforms the suppliant into his glo- 
rious image. Every sincere worshiper almost necessarily 
becomes like his God, whether that God be true or false. 
Philosophy teaches this. The worshiper looks upon the 
character of the object he worships as the standard of per- 
fection. He, therefore, condemns everything in himself 
unlike, and approves of everything like, that character. 
Moreover, the worshiper desires the favor of the object wor- 
shiped, and this, reason dictates, can be obtained only by 
conformity to the will and character of that object. His 
aspirations, therefore, every time he worships, do, from the 
nature of the case, assimilate his character more and more 
to the model of the object that receives his homage. 

This view is sustained by a multitude of facts. To it the 
whole history of the idolatrous world bears testimony. 
Without an exception, the character of every nation and 
tribe of the human family has been formed and modified in a 
great degree, by the character attributed to their gods. Hence, 
we conclude that man by worshiping becomes assimilated to 
the moral character of the object which he worships. Who, 
then, can estimate the value of prayer as a means of grace? 
It brings before the mind the true character of the one true 
and living God. It likewise brings. the soul into com- 
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munion with him. Truly, this grace refines us until glory 
crowns us. He who prays aright must needs remember not 
only that there is a God, but that he is omnipresent, and, 
therefore, able to hear prayer at all times and in all places; 
also, that he is omniscient, omnipotent, and infinite in good- 
ness and love, so that he has the wisdom, the power, and the 
disposition to answer prayer. 

In the Old Testament Jehovah proclaims himself to Moses 
as “the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty.” In 
the New Testament it is written, “There is one God;’’ “God 
is aspirit;” “God is light, and in him is no darkuess at all;” 
“God is love.” 
affect favorably the moral character of every one who prays 
with the spirit and with the understanding also. “ Beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord,” he is “changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord.” Here, then, we see the wisdom and goodness of 
him who instituted prayer. 

Not only is it true that this duty is of Divine appointment, 
and that God must have had some good reason for its institu- 
tion, but it is equally true that there is a natural and rational 
basis for prayer. Personal experience is satisfactory to those 
who do pray, and the Bible is enough for all who have no 
doubts. But there are multitudes who refuse to pray, and 
who have doubts, and they are asking whether there is any 
rational ground for prayer, outside the oracles of God. For 
their sake, and for our own, too, let us look into the depths 
of human nature and see. 

1. Observe some of the faculties of humanity and their 
meaning. Man has various physical faculties which fit him 
to enter into communication with the physical and material 
facts about him. For instance, he has a hand. Now the 
very make and shape of the hand suppose something out- 
side of the hand to be taken hold of and handled. It could 
not be the work of an intelligent Creator otherwise. He 
has eyes. Their structure supposes the existence of light 
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Surely such views of God as these must 
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and of objects to be seen, otherwise they were a waste of 
ingenuity. In like manner, the ear supposes sounds to be 
heard; and the sense of smell supposes the existence of 
odors. Thus every faculty and part of the human body 
exists with reference to something which is the appropriate 
object of its action, and wherever you find these faculties 
and capacities you may reasonably conclude that they exist 
for something, and that the something for which they exist 
is a reality. Passing an observatory, you see a telescope 
pointing to the sky. No argument is needed to prove to 
you that it is there to look through, and that by looking 
through it something can be seen. If not, the whole thing 
is an absurdity, and the man who tends it is a simpleton. 

It is an argument like this that enables the geological 
anatomist to reconstruct the past. Let him see the bones of 
an animal, and he can give you a picture of his life and 
habits. These teeth, he says, were made, as I can tell by 
their size and shape, to eat animal food; the claws to capture 
prey; the hair is a covering to keep out the cold, so he did 
not live in the torrid zone; and thus he goes through his 
whole list of parts and surroundings. Now, all this means 
that where there is a faculty, it is reasonable to suppose 
some appropriate use for it, and an object on which it is to 
act. 

The same truth comes out in a survey of the nobler parts 
of manhood. The mind were of no ase without object of 
thought, study, knowledge. The simple existence of thought 
would prove that there are such objects as these. The affec- 
tional nature of man were meaningless, were it not that 
there are things and persons to be loved, to be pitied, sym- 
pathized with, cared for. What stretch of logic is it to 
carry the argument one step higher? It seems to me the 
simplest common sense, the only rational thing, to argue 
that the religious faculty was not made for naught, is not an 
absurdity, has some part to play, and reaches out toward 
something real. 

You stand on the bank of a river, at one end of a bridge, 
on a foggy morning. The mist is so thick that you can see 
out from the shore no more than fifty feet. What would 
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you say to one who should argue that the bridge went 
nowhere and stood for nothing, simply because he could not 
see the other end? You would say, “ Why, the simple fact 
that here is an abutment, and there is a span reaching out, 
proves that the span stretches across, and that there is 
Spans do not rest on 


> 


another abutment on the other side.’ 
nothing and reach nowhere, and you would be right. SoI 
say, Here is the religious faculty in man, natural and uni- 
versal, and springing from it, the instinct of prayer stretches 
out 
nature wholly unparalleled, stranger than miracle, and the 
Creator or nature—whatever you choose to call him or it— 





toward nothing? Then here is an anomaly in human 


is convicted of absurdity and folly. It is one of the funda- 
mental postulates of science that a faculty or power sup- 
poses its correlate or correspondent. So, if the universal 
outreaching of the religious faculty of man does not mean 
anything, then the very corner-stone of science itself is gone, 
and knowledge is impossible. 

It is, then, not only unreligious, but unnatural and unsci- 
entific, to deny prayer. The religious faculty is just as much 
a part of man as his intellect or his affections, and as reason 
demands that they mean something, so it equally demands 
that this shall point to something real. This is not saying 
that every theory of prayer is agreeable to science and truth, 
but only that there is a place and a necessity for the fact. 
Man is a religious being—he will worship; not that he is 
naturally good: very far from it; but he has worshiping 
instincts and capacities. Find him .where you may, in 
civilized or in savage life, in Christian or in heathen lands, 
everywhere, he has his creed, his shrine, and his God. Here, 
then, is a natural and reasonable basis for prayer, as impreg- 
nable as the power of gravitation. This is the subjective 
ground in man’s own nature. 

2. It has an objective ground in the fatherhood of God. 
The very idea of God implies paternity, and doubtless he is 
an all-perfect Father, The fatherhood of God is taught 
elsewhere than in the holy book divine. The instinctive 
feeling of the world has guessed at this truth, for the oldest 
name applied to him in heathen literature is “ Heaven-father,” 
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in the Veda of the old Hindoo race. Whatever of imper- 
fection men have mingled with this true thought of God, 
has come from the low ideas of right, and truth, and power. 
If, then, God is our Father, prayer is the most reasonable 
thing in the world. And that he is our Father, that the 
instinct of man’s child-heart is right, is proved also by the 
instinct of prayer already explained. This reaching forth 
of the human heart toward God supposes that he is a being 
who can and will respond to the filial uplifting of the soul— 
a father listening to and looking down lovingly upon his 
child. It is no more natural and true to suppose that the 
eye was made for the gentleness and mildness of daylight, 
and not for midnight gloom, nor the glare of lightning, than 
it is to argue that the trembling, hoping, fearing, loving 
heart of man was made to look up toward the sympathy, 
and gentleness, and love of a father, and not to be met by 
the bare power, majesty, and justice of either king or con- 
queror. This instinct of prayer, then, points to a father 
with open ear and sympathizing heart. The fluke of a ship’s 
anchor no more supposes the crags of the bottom rock, to 
which it may cling while the sailor outrides the storm, than 
does the instinct of prayer tell of a stronghold for the heart 
of humanity in the midst of its struggle and trial. 

But some man will say that this instinet of prayer has run 
into such credulity, and childishness, and folly, that we dare 
not trust its teachings nor follow its guidance. The same 
objection would destroy or invalidate the testimony of almost 
every faculty of man, The eye has cheated people into a 
belief in ghosts and ghouls and goblins. The ear has heard 
sounds never uttered. The touch has felt things impalpable. 
The reason! who can number its absurdities? It has led 
men into fulse metaphysics, into astrology, into alchemy,. 
into search for perpetual motion, into witchcraft, into spirit- 
ualism, into a thousand fatal follies. Do these facts invali- 
date astronomy, chemistry, mechanics, and all the grand 
achievements of mind? Just.as much as the false use of the 
religious faculty invalidates the true. 

We conclude, then, that in the native: religious. faculty of 
man and in the fatherhood of God,, there is # natural and 
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rational basis for a belief in prayer, and this foundation none 
can destroy. It must be remembered, however, that divers 
objections have been urged against the performance of this 
duty. 

1. It is alleged that “if it be most agreeable to perfect 
wisdom and justice that we should receive what we desire, 


God, who is perfectly wise and just, will give it to us with- 
out asking; but if it be not agreeable to these attributes of 
his nature to grant us this desire, our entreaties cannot move 
him thereto, and it were impious to expect that they should.” 
The substance of Dr. Paley’s reply to this objection will cast 
important light upon the subject. He teaches that it may 
be agreeable to perfect wisdom to grant that to our prayers 
which it would not have been agreeable to the same wisdom 
to have given us without prayer. This-view is confirmed by 
the following considerations, which must be obvious to every 
reflecting mind: First, a favor granted to prayer may be 
more apt, on that very account, to produce good effects upon 
the person obliged. It may hold in the Divine bounty, 
what experience has raised into a proverb in the collection 
of human benefits, that what is obtained without asking, is 
oftentimes received without gratitude. Secondly, it may be 
consistent with the wisdom of the Deity to withhold his 
favors till they be asked for, as an expedient to encourage 
devotion among his rational creatures, in order thereby to 
keep up and circulate a knowledge and sense of their 
dependence upon him. Finally, the service of prayer under 
the blessing of God, must have a salutary influence upon 
the hearts and lives of all who are really serious and sincere 
in their devotions. 

2. It is objected “that prayer is inconsistent with the 
Divine omniscience.” “If God knows your wants and your 
disposition to have them supplied, why inform and impor- 
tune him in prayer?” This objection would apply equally 
to other departments of God’s economy. He could make 
bread grow spontaneously, or drop manna from heaven, but 
- he requires man to toil for his sustenance, and this necessity 
of labor is no curse, but a blessing; it is a source of health, 
and vigor, and cheerfulness. Excessive toil, “the sweat of 


”” 
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the face,” was the curse pronounced by reason of the fall; 
but while man was yet holy and happy, God “put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” God could 
have constituted the human mind so that its development 
and improvement might be natural and spontaneous, and 
not the result of protracted study, but he did not, and why? 
Because he saw it would be good for man to co-operate with 
himself in procuring knowledge and improvement. The 
analogy applies equally to religion. After predicating for 
Israel certain specified favors and blessings, God still declares, 
“] will yet for this be inquired of by the house of Israel, to 
do it for them.” He knew their need of these mercies, he 
compassionated their necessity, he had power to confer them 
all unconditiona‘ly, yet yearning over his chosen people 
with more than a father’s tenderness, he still refused them 
the promised blessing, unless “inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do it for them.” And why? Because he saw that 
the stipulated condition would be salutary; it would remind 
them of their dependence upon him, would bring them into 
direct communion with him, and thus the moral effect would 
be a greater blessing than the particular favors presented as 
the subjects of their prayers. Hence it is that prayer is 
made the condition of our spiritual mercies; it is that our 
Heavenly Father may doubly bless us—bless us with the 
mercies sought and bless us in the process of seeking them. 
A divine measure or enterprise frequently contemplates a 
plurality of purposes. The apparent design of the sun is to 
illumine the world, “to rule the day,” but on closer examin- 
ation this is found to be only one among many of its agencies. 
While it enlightens, it also adorns and beautifies nature with 
coloring; it is essential to vegetation; it varies the seasons; 
it sustains in harmonious motion the machinery of our whole 
system. Soin God’s moral economy, manifold results, osten- 
sible and ulterior, are accomplished. Thus it is with prayer, 
in answer to which we obtain present blessings—blessings 
for body and soul, for time and eternity; and, finally, a 
meetness for the saint’s everlasting rest in heaven. To say 
the least of it, it is certainly worthy of remark, that the 
infidel argument against prayer is our Lord’s argument to 
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enforce the duty. He says, “Your Father knoweth what 
things ye have need of, before ye ask him. After this man- 
ner, therefore, pray ye”—and here follows that rich com- 
pendium of devotion known as “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

8. Another objection affirms that prayer is inconsistent 
with God’s immutability. “Why entreat and importune 
him? You cannot change his immutable nature.” This 
objection is founded on a misapprehension of the Divine 
immutability. True, God is unchangeable. Paul says, 
“Thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” James 
speaks of him as “the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning.” But wherein con- 
sists this immutability? I answer, God is immutable, not in 


” 


his acts or purposes, but in the perfections of his nature and 
in the principles of his administration. There was a period 
when he did not create, one when he did create, and another 
when “he rested from all his work which he had made.” It 
may be that he is still putting forth his mighty power 
throughout the universe, creating and dissolving worlds; 
but he is the same God, “yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever.” Our characters, and situations, and sins, and circum- 
stances, may call forth a variety of Divine manifestations, 
but God is still the same in his nature and character. Him- 
self has said, and he may forever say, “I am the Lord, I 
change not.’ In heaven, our God is the light thereof; on 
earth, he is the Saviour of the world; in hell, he is a con- 
suming fire; yet in heaven, earth, and hell, he is the same 
God, “from everlasting to everlasting.” 

The law protects you to-day because you conform to it; 
to-morrow it may put you to death for transgressing it; not 
because the law changes—the change is in yourself. So the 
sinner is saved, if he truly pray, but lost if he pray not; yet 
God does not change—it is his ordained economy that it 
should be so. And this economy is founded in immutable 
wisdom. 

4. It is objected again that the universe is governed by 
secondary causes, and in order that prayer should bring 
about results different from what would take place without 
it, there must be an interference with, a suspension of, those 
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fixed causes; but there is no such interference. As a short 
but sufficient and satisfactory reply to this objection, we 
copy three remarks made upon it by the Rev. Abel Stephens, 
one of the best writers of American Methodism. “The first 
is, that it applies to prayer only so far as physical blessings 
are concerned, for these alone are affected by physical causes. 
All the spiritual objects of prayer belong to that moral 
economy of which prayer itself is a component part, and 
which, by its relation to the voluntary agency of both God 
and man, is not subject to the fixed laws that are necessary 
to a physical mechanism, like the natural world. Still it is 
admitted that physical blessings are legitimate objects of 
prayer. Our ‘daily bread’ is enumerated by our Lord among 
them. The rains, the harvest, the restoration of the sick, 
the safety of the wayfarer on the sea or on the land, are 
subjects of its blessed efficacy. I remark, secondly, that the 
objector is incompetent to the assumption that there is no 
Divine interference with fixed causes in answer to prayer. 
How does he know it? And how can he assert it against 
God’s own assertion, if he is not competent to know it? 
The great Newton, after all his amazing discoveries, consid- 
ered himself only as a child playing with pebbles on 
the seashore, while the fathomless ocean lay unexplored 
before him. The objection assumes that we see the whole 
series of causes and effects; but that series, extending from 
the effect which we observe up to the first cause, is immense, 
and loses itself at last in infinity—the infinity of the great 
First Cause. What know we of the universe, that we can 
presume to pronounce what does or does not take place 
amidst the vast occult machinery? He who made its frame 
is also the author of its moral economy. Shall we assume 
that he has not harmonized the two systems where they 
come into mutual relations near his own throne, because our 
limited vision cannot penetrate thither? But, thirdly, f 
remark, it is not necessary to assume that there is any rup- 
ture of natural causes in the case. We notice but the lowest 
links in the chain of those causes; how then can we assume 
that the higher ones are not adapted or controlled so as to 
meet this peculiarity of the moral system? The last link of 
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the series is in the hand of Omnipotence. Why may not 
the Divine energy be transmitted down through the whole 
with varied results, and yet with no interruption of the sue- 
cessive links, as the electric power passes with quickening or 
destroying influence to the object at the end of the chain, 
without visible effect on the intermediate links. Man’s own 
contrivances often exhibit this capability. Behold the 
mighty rnachinery of the steamer: the effect of a man’s hand 
an reverse its course, and carry the immense structure back- 
ward without a collision of the works; and cannot the 
Maker of the world so control his works as to bring about, 
without confusion, results different from what our little 
minds judge necessary to the instruments which he has 
appointed? The objection, therefore, is, in the first place, 
founded upon a gratuitous assumption; and, in the second 
place, it is inapplicable, even if the assumption were just.” 
5. It is objected further, that it would be unreasonable in 
one so insignificant as man to expect the infinite God to hear 
his prayers. The first item in this objection is “the insig- 
nificance of man,” and this is a mere fallacy. Man is, per- 
haps, the most singularly constituted being in the high scale 
of Heaven’s wondrous workmanship; and, if we except the 
holy angels, he stands pre-eminent among the works of God 
with which we are acquainted. Reason, tradition, and inspi- 
ration unite in their testimony that he left the hand of the 
Creator combining in himself the elements of an existence 
splendid in its structure and infinite in prospect. In him 
are mysteriously united matter and mind, body and soul. 
By his material part he is connected with things terrestrial ; 
by the immaterial, he claims alliance with another and a 
nobler world; in his complex nature, he is both mortal and 
immortal; tending to the tomb and yet superior to its rav- 
ages; ever converging to corruption and the darkness of the 
grave, and yet conscious of undying energies within; endued 
with the solemn and sublime attributes of intelligence, voli- 
tion,-and emotion, he stands upon the summit and forms the 
crowning glory of creation’s visible pyramid; and, if he will, 
he may go forward forever, with firm and fearless tread, in 
the paths of knowledge, of virtue, and of boundless blias. 
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Such is man. Even his body is “fearfully and wonderfully 
made,” and though it moulders back to dust, it shall live 
again, to die no more forever; for Christ “hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” 

Man, too, is an intellectual being. ‘God, our Maker, 
hath made us to know more than the beasts of the field, and 
to be wiser than the fowls of heaven.” How vast the pow- 
ers of the human intellect! Think of the divine gifts of 
reason, judgment, invention, and imagination; powers which 
construct and defend laws, institutions, and governments; 
powers which invent the mighty steam engine, and create 
the immortal poem, and forge the massive links of the grand 
oration; powers which adorn civilization, bridge oceans, 
girdle continents, and bind nation to nation; powers which 
lift the torch upon the “dark backward and abysm of time,” 
and read the hieroglypbics written on the stratified rocks of 
primeval ages; powers which climb upward to the stars, 
interpret their shining syllables, and enter “the unfolded 
gates burning in the sun.” Surely, “there is a spirit in man, 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing.” “Knowledge is power, and wisdom is better than 
strength.” 

Man has moral powers. True, men as we find them are 
generally selfish and sinful; but then the capacity for evil 
proves a corresponding capacity for good. The soul is capa- 
ble of knowing, loving, serving, and enjoying God. It is 
capable of all the graces and virtues of the Christian religion. 
It is capable of devotion, which walks with God; of faith, 
which sees him who is invisible, and so defies a world in 
arms; of charity, which sympathizes with all human woe; 
of meekness, which is unruffled by insults; of generosity, 
which forgives all injuries; of zeal, which never wearies in 
doing good; of holiness, which makes us “meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in light.” In short, 
the soul is capable of all the fruits of the Spirit. Its moral 
powers bespeak it of incalculable worth. 

Man is immortal. Yesterday he was not, but when shall 
he cease to be? Never! That light was kindled by the 
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breath of God and is destined to shine forever. Through 
eternity it will blaze among cherubim and seraphim, or 
darkly twinkle amid the gloom of infernal night. 


“The sun is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky; 

The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” 


Man may “kill the body,” but all enemies combined “are 
not able to kill the soul.” 


‘*Thrones fall and dynasties are changed ; 
Empires decay and sink 

Beneath their own unwieldy weight ; 
Dominion passeth like a cloud away: 

The imperishable soul 

Survives all meaner things.” 


Though the kingdoms of this world perish and pass away, 
though the vast wheels of Providence complete their mighty 
rounds, though the pillars of the earth shall bow and the 
everlasting hills shall give way, yet above the wreck of all 
nature the humar spirit shall repose on the unshaken rock 
of its own immortality, and defy the ravages of time and 
the possibility of decay. 

This immortal spirit is endowed with immeasurable capac- 
ity for suffering and enjoyment, and while eternity shall roll 
its countless cycles round, it will either rest and rejoice with 
the saved in heaven, or sigh and suffer with the lost in hell. 

In view, then, of his charaeter and constitution, his dig- 
nity and destination, how vast the value of the soul of man! 
This is “the taing of greatest price the whole creation 
round.” The entire material universe, with all its stars, and 
suns, and systems, is lighter than the dust of the balance 
when compared with the humblest man who lifts up his sup- 
pliant voice unto God in the heavens. The physical crea- 
tion in all its vastness cannot think, or feel, or love; it is 
totally unconscious of itself. The sun knows not his splen- 
dor, nor the lightnings their force, nor the air its refreshing 
qualities. The earth has no communion with God, nor God 
with it. It yields to his hand without perception; it obeys 
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without a principle of choice. It was not made for its own 
sake, but for the sake of man, its monarch and lord. AU 
nature serves him; it has beauty for his eye, and music for 
his ear, and grandeur to elevate his soul, and curious con- 
trivances and phenomena of power and majesty, to lead his 
thoughts to God, and to prostrate him in his presence under 
the weight of wonder, love, and awe. Away, then, away 
with the idea that man is too obscure or too insignificant to 
pray! 

We pass to the second and last element in the objection, 
the greatness of the Deity. “ Will the infinite God stoop 
from the throne of his glory to regard our prayers?” Yes, 
the greatness of God, the very ground of the objection, is 
the ground of our confidence. God is infinite. “Eternity is 
the term of his duration. Omnipotence is the strength of 
his will. Ubiquity is simple co-extension with his essence. 
Omniscience is the mere comprehension of his ken. And 
immutability is but his eternal consistency with himself.” 
Independent in existence and invincible in power, he is 
supreme in authority. His presence pervades all space and 
fills immensity. He knows all things, wherever found and 
however existing. All things in heaven, earth, and hell, 
and throughout infinitude besides, are in the same moment 
mapped before his all-seeing eye. ‘QO, the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways past finding out!” 

This infinite greatness implies a thorough comprehension, 
not only of the universe at large, but of every minute thing 
in it. The sigh of penitence that goes up from a dying bed 
in the humblest hut or hovel, or from the prisoner’s pallet 
in the dismal dungeon, enters the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, amid the hymns and hallelujahs of all the heavenly 
hosts. And from the constitution of his infinite mind, it 
must be noticed by him as distinctly as if it were the only 
sound in the universe. It is as much the necessity as it is 
the mercy ot God’s nature, that a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without his notice. 

God is intimately ucquainted with every member of hig 
spiritual family. Indeed, he sees and knows all persons and 
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all things, both small and great. Who can conceive of the 
vastness of creation? By the aid of science and art, new 
planets have been discovered in regions so remote as not to 
be seen by the unassisted eye. And still it may be that 
luminous worlds and worlds illuminated are wheeling and 
glowing in golden grandeur over the illimitable fields of 
space, which lie beyond the mightiest sweep of human vision, 
with all the aids that art and science can afford; and yet 
God knows all these. In order to fully appreciate the 
minuteness of God’s knowledge, you must take the telescope 
in one hand and the microscope in the other. Take the 
telescope, and what do you behold? New systems rise to 
view, new skies appear, world towers above world, star 
shines to star, and sun flames to sun, until the blending 
glories of unnumbered glittering spheres dazzle and blind you 
with their radiance. Take the microscope, and what won- 
ders are unfolded to your view? Every drop of water in the 
mighty ocean is a globe swarming with life, every spire of 
grass that springs out of the earth, and every leaf that waves 
in the forest, is crowded with a busy population of living 
creatures; and yet God is perfectly acquainted with all these. 

Now lay down these instruments, and draw aside the vail 
which shats out the spiritual world. Look up and behold 
the innumerable company of angels and archangels, cheru- 
bim and seraphim, thrones and dominions, principalities and 
powers. See these gathering hosts of God as they surround 
the throne above, rising rank over rank, and file over file, 
until a multitude is formed which no man can number. To 
these add the countless intelligences that people this and the 
numberless worlds that God has made. Now survey the 
whole, and you will be somewhat prepared to appreciate the 
touching simplicity of those precious words, “One of these 
little ones.” God is personally acquainted with all his peo- 
ple. Not one of them is forgotten, or neglected, or over- 
looked, or uncared for. 

This reflection should inspire a feeling of unfaltering trust 
in God. His eye is upon me; upon every emotion that 
swells this heart; upon every thought that flashes through 
this intellect; upon every word that escapes these lips; 
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upon every act done by this hand. Yes, the eye of God is 
upon you, and me, and all of us. Am I one of his little 
ones? He knows me and he will do right by me. But am 
I not too little, too insignificant, too unworthy to arrest the 
notice of his eye? It may be that many a good man has 
been beset by this very temptation. It is well for us, there- 
fore, that the Bible teaches the doctrine of Divine provi- 
dence, a special or particular providence. Note what Jesus 
says: “Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings? and 
not one of them is forgotten before God. But even the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore; 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.” ‘Therefore I 
say unto you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these. Therefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith! 
Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or 
what shall we drink? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
For your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow: for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” Here, 

‘* A providence we see, whose wondrous plan 

Is broad, encircling all the wants of man; 

We live and move in God, our cause and end, 

All that’s good and great from him descend : 


’ Tis he our life bestows, the world sustains, 
For all provides, and o’er creation reigns.” 
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This providence implies God’s gracious care and superin- 
tendence over all his creatures; it is God seeing before us 
and providing for us. It regards the little and the large, 
the minute and the magnificent. God observes all, loves 
all; but he feels a particular and peculiar interest in those 
who trust in him and pray to him. “The eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous, and his ears are open unto their cry.” 
“The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth 
them out of all their troubles.” His greatness enables him 
to hear and answer the petitions of the penitent and the 
pious everywhere. 

It must be admitted that the grace of God, whether it 
relates to the spiritual blessings of salvation or to the tem- 
poral mercies of this life, is wholly free and unmerited. It 
is conferred upon us, not because we deserve it, but for the 
sake of him who loved us and gave himself for us. Then, 
as God is free to “ have mercy on whom he will have mercy,” 
it is also his prerogative to suspend the bestowment of that 
mercy upon any condition which his own wisdom may select; 
and as he has appointed prayer as one of these conditions, 


against God, and fill the soul with joy and gratitude. In- 


this fact alone should suppress every murmuring thought 


deed, we are especially called upon to rejoice and give God 
thanks for the perfect adaptation of this divine plan to the 
woes and wants of all mankind. The yoke of Christ is easy 
and his burden light. “His commandments are not griev- 
ous.” What more natural than for the heart when oppressed 
with a sense of need, of danger, or of affliction, to call 
upon God for help? And how grateful should we be for 
the Divine assurance that the Lord “ heareth the prayer of 
the righteous.” 
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Art. V.—An Honest Inquiry into what Our Confession of Faith 
and Our Fathers Teach on the Subject of Sanctification.* 


Tue thirteenth chapter of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith was all copied into the thirteenth chapter of the Cum- 
berlund Presbyterian creed. The subject of that chapter is 
sanctification. Although this word has many meanings in 
the Bible, yet in the Confession it means holiness of life 
alone. The doctrine of this thirteenth chapter is that sanc- 
tification is a progressive work of grace after conversion, 
which work is never entirely finished in this life; but there 


is always encouragement to press on. As to the extent of 


success to be hoped for, it is asserted that “the dominion of 
the whole body of sin is destroyed.” 

This chapter, clear and decided as it is, did not go far 
enough to satisfy our fathers. They were afraid the expres- 
sion about the remnants of corruption abiding, might en- 
courage a loose life, so they added a section. Here it is: “ Al- 
though the remains of depravity may continue to affect the 
true believer in this life, yet it is his duty and privilege, 
through grace, to keep a conscience void of offense towards 
God and towards men.’”’—Chap. xm, Sec. 4. <A very high 
attainment surely, when all the daily life is void of offense 
towards God and man. 

Again, our Confession teaches that a far higher purity of 
life is to be looked for now, than was attained by Old Testa- 
ment saints. (Chap. xv, Sec. 3.) After speaking of such 
cases as David’s, it adds: “ Yet now, since life and immor- 
tality are brought clearly to light by the gospel, and 
especially since the effusion of the Holy Ghost,t . . . we 
may not expect the true Christian to fall into such gross 

, 


sins.’ 


*This is part of a manuscript volume, and the rights of future use are 
reserved by the author. 

¢ There is, then, according to our Book, an effusion of the Holy Ghost pecu- 
liar to the Christian dispensation, which secures greater holiness than was once 
practicable. 
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Here is another instance in which our fathers added to the 
declarations of the old book. It was not strong enough to 
suit them in its declarations about a holy life. Ah, those 
men had a deep experience in grace, which bade them hope 
for something better than the reproduction forever of David’s 
adultery. 

The scriptures, which are cited by them to sustain this 
addition to their creed, are ample for the purpose. Jesus 
taught that God winked at the ignorance of David’s day, 
but now commands all to repent. He taught also that he 
who is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than John 
the Baptist. Cumberland Presbyterians who claim to be set 
for the defense of our orthodoxy, may as well quit quoting 
David’s case. 

Our Confession, and also the Westminster, teaches us the 
way this sanctification is to be attained. 

First. It is to be sought by prayer. Directory for Public 
Worship, chap. v, sec. 1, item 4: “ Making earnest supplica- 
tion . . . for the spirit of sanctification.” 

Second. It is received by faith—the same sort of heartfelt 
trust which received Christ in conversion. Confession of 
Faith, chap. xtv, sec. 2: “The principal acts of saving faith 
are accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for 
justification, sanctification, and eternal life, by virtue of the 
covenant of grace.” Now, if I were to try to write an 
epitome of the great epistle of Paul to the Romans, I should 
use this sentence. Again, if I were called on to give in one 
single sentence the sum and substance of the “higher life” 
doctrine, I should use this same sentence. O! that our 
ministers would preach this doctrine, this good old Calvin- 
istic doctrine. Let us look a little at this pregnant sentence. 
First, sanctification is received by faith, just as justification 
is. Second, the faith is that same saving faith which we 
felt in Christ in conversion; that is, an experience—a heart- 
felt trust, “resting” in Christ for sanctification. This is “the 
rest of faith.” 

Third. Works have no more to do with this sanctification 
than they have to do with justification; both “are accord- 
ing to'the covenant of grace;” that is, both are Christ’s 
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gift to the believer. In neither conversion nor sanctification 
ean self, or the old Adam, or the first covenant, take any 
part. The same objection about the necessity of good 
works arises in both cases, and is answered the same way in 
both. 

Fourth. This saving faith must have a time and place of 
beginning, both when it rests on Jesus for justification, and 
when it rests on him for sanctification. 

Fifth. As it was not reached in justification without being 
sought, so may we justly conclude it is not attained un- 
sought for the other gift, but, as our Directory for Public 
Worship declares, we are to make “earnest supplication 

for the spirit of sanctification.” 

Of the three men who organized our Church, two have 
left us clear discussions of sanctification. The other left us 
no writings. Far fewer people believe in any sinless perfec- 
tion here on earth than is usually supposed. The largest 
convention of “higher life’’ Christians that ever met in 
America, distinctly disclaimed sinless perfection, both as a 
doctrine and as an experience. 

In citing the fathers on holiness, I am not trying to prove 
sinless perfection by them, nor intimating that they held any 
such doctrine. I know they did not. Strange that a 
man in these days cannot plead for the “more religion” of 
our fathers; that is, for a deeper and still deeper experience 
in grace, without at once being assailed with amazing proofs 
of the impossibility of sinless perfection! What a waste of 
powder! 

Finis Ewing, in his lecture on sanctification, says, “That 
there are higher degrees of sanctification attainable, even in 
early Christian life, than many real Christians have imagined, 
[ have no doubt. The apostle prays God that your whole 
soul, spirit, and body may be sanctified. He says, ‘ Pray 
without ceasing; rejoice evermore, and in everything give 
thanks, for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus, concern- 
ing you.’ He also exhorts us to keep a conscience void of 
offense towards God and man. [I have long been of opinion 
that this most happy, useful, and desirable state was attain- 
able by every Christian. If it were not, it would not be so 
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clearly and forcibly inculeated in God’s word. Many pious 
souls exclude themselves from those glorious privileges and 
blessings by believing that they are not attainable till or near 
death, consequently they are not looking for that love which 
vasteth out all fear which hath torment; they are not expect- 
ing daily communion with God, daily access to the throne, 
a daily or abiding witness that they are born of God.” 

In all this quotation from Ewing, the italics are his, not 
mine. Now, besides this clear statement of what is possible 
here, Ewing makes, in the same lecture, the following points 
about sanctification, all of which I heartily believe. I con- 
dense in my own words: 1. However sweet its rest or high 
its attainments, there is still need of pressing on to still 
higher purity. 2. Its best states are never free from a sense 
of utter dependence on Christ. 38. Its highest purity is never 
fruitful of self-eonceit. 4. None of its victories are reached 
by those who.habitually indulge in any little sin. 5. Its 
victories are not for the idle or disobedient. To all of which 
I say, Amen. 

Samuel McAdow has also left us his testimony. I quote an 
extract from one of his published sermons, given by Dr. Beard 
in his “ Biographical Sketches.” The sermon was on holiness, 
and was all published in the THroLoeicaL Mepium in 1846. 


**Bat here some will say the old man has got to preaching up perfection. 
Well, my friends, perfection is what is wanted, and without it no one will ever 
see the face of God in peace, for nothing that is impure can abide in his pres- 
ence. And where or when is this perfection to be obtained? Do you say, Not 
till we are ushered into the presence of God by death? Obhrist says if we die 
in our sins, where lam ye cannot come. . . . Christ, in believers the hope 
of glory, is perfect, and John says whosoever hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself even as he is pure. Here, then, is the perfection we plead, even purity 
of heart.” 


In Ralph Erskine’s sermons, published by “The Calvin- 
istic Book Concern,” is a series of sermons on “Christian 
Purity ”’ and “Gospel Perfection,” setting forth what they 
are and what they are not, and how they are to be attained. 
Especially does he there claim for the full grown Christian 
as great a degree of actual holinsss as I dare here claim for 
any one on earth, but he does not claim sinless perfection. 
God said that Job was perfect, but Job said he was not sinless. 
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I have never seen and never heard of a Cumberland Pres- 
byterian who believed in sinless perfection. All that writing 
against sinless perfection in our papers, seems to me to be 


wasted effort. Would it not be well now for awhile to give 
some study to the method of attaining that other perfection 
which God tells us Job had attained (Job 1, 8); which the 
the Bible tells us Asa had attained (2 Chron. xvi, 12); which 
Paul says he had attained (Phil. m1, 15)? It was this perfec- 
tion which Father McAdow urged. This was the attainable 
perfection which Ewing urged. 

The fathers of our Church did not use the expressions of 
modern times. They spoke of circuits, we call them mis- 
sions; they spoke of “‘more religion,” we use other names. 
but one thing is certain, they had “more religion” than is 
commonly now either professed or possessed. If they were 
with our churches to-day, they would have members, and 
preachers, too, at the mourner’s bench seeking “more relig- 
ion.” First, “get religion,” then “get more religion,’ was 
their way of stating the great “polyergic” doctrine; not one 
work of grace and stop; not the monergic doctrine of modern 
times; no, no. More, more, was their cry. Their works 
declare the result of all this. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

It is not the spirit of Christ to be piqued because some one 
has higher attainments in grace than we have. “In so say- 
ing, Master, thou reproachest us also.” Let us thank God 
that there are souls nearer to God than ours are, and let us 
take courage from that fact to press on ourselves. What 
others have reached, we, too, may attain. What Christian 
heart, that is not inflated with self, would refuse to join with 
our pure-hearted and modest Dr. Beard in his published 
hopes of the next half century? 


**May we not hope that holiness, as well as knowledge, will be increased ? 
Is such a view of the future too bright? God reigns, and certain it is that he 
will turn and overturn, ‘until he whose right it is’ shall receive the crown. 
We hope, therefore we believe. . . . The prophet declares, ‘In that day 
shall there be upon the bells of the horses HOLINESS unto the Lord.’ 

Fifty years will bring the Church nearer at least to that realization. We will, 
therefore, wait and hope.”—Tugotogioat Mepium, October, 1870. 
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There will.be, O thank God, there will yet be purer lives 
than mine. It is in the bright, pre-written pages of our 
future history. God speed the time! 

I stick close to the teachings of the Confession of Faith. 
We are to make “earnest supplication for the spirit of sanc- 
tification.” That is the first item. These blessings come 
not unsought. We must “hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness”’ before we can “be filled.” The second is the one 
quoted from the Confession of Faith, fourteenth chapter. 
The same “saving faith,” the same kind of heart-trust which 
laid hold on Christ for justification, accepts him and rests in 
him alone for sanctification. We believed that he was able 
to save us, could save us, would save us, did save us; we 
must trust him in the same way for our freedom from sin in 
the daily walk. “As ye have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord so walk ye in him.” Here is our school-master. All 
the after steps of the Christian ascent to glory are like the 
first step; not one way for conversion and another way 
for growth in grace. All the progress after conversion 
is the gift of God’s grace, received by faith; not a mere 
theory of faith, but a blessed experience. “From faith 
to faith” (Rom. 1, 17), “from strength to strength,” is 
the process. By faith, “according to the covenant of 
grace,” our book assures us, all these later blessings are 
reached. (Chap. xiv, sec. 2.) Bondage-Christianity is the 
result of mixing self, works, the law, our watching and 
our praying, in with grace as we struggle for purity of life 
after coversion. 

Two wonderful scriptures set forth this life of bondage 
after conversion. One is the fourth chapter of Galatians. 
Paul tells us there that Hagar and Sarah were types of the 
law and of grace. Ishmael was the life lived under the law. 
Isaac was the life lived by faith through grace. Now, after 
Isaac was born, Ishmael and Isaac were both in the same 
household. Here was the same partnership life which thou- 
sands of true Christians are trying to live now. Jesus is 
trusted for salvation; Jesus and works, in partnership, for 
growth in grace. Now, “Hagar gendereth to bondage;”’ 
but “what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman 
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and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with the son of the freewoman.” When Ishmael is 
cast out; when the utter hopelessness and worthlessness of 
self is fully learned; when Christ is “rested on” (as our 
Confession has it) “for sanctification according to the cove- 
nant of grace,” then the bondage-life ends and the free life 
begins. “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.’ Now, Paul was so distressed about this bondage- 
life of the Galatians, that he tells them he “travails in birth 


again” for them. 


‘* My little children, of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be formed 
in you, I desire to be present with you now, and to change my voice; for I 
stand in doubt of you. Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, do ye not 
hear the law? For it is written that Abraham had two sons; the one by a 
bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. But he who was of the bondwoman, 
was born after the flesh; but-he of the freewoman was by promise. Which 
things are an allegory: for these are the two covenants; the one from the 
mount Sinai, which gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is 
mount Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and is in 
bondage with her children. * But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, thou barren that bearest not; 
break forth and cry, thou that travailest not: for the desolate hath many more 
children than she which hath an husband. Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are the children of promise. But as then he that was born after the flesh per- 
secuted him that was born after the Spirit, even so itis now. Nevertheless, 
what saith the Scripture? Cast out the bondwoman and her son; for the son 
of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the freewoman. So then, 
brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free.” 


The other wonderful scripture is the seventh chapter of 
Romans. True, there are a great many precious scriptures 
bearing upon this question, but Paul had, perhaps, by his 
own bitter experience, urged the subject more than others. 
He travails a second time in birth for Galatian Christians, 
and he tells the Colossian Christians, “I would ye knew 
how great conflict I have for you and for them at Laodicea.” 
The subsequent two chapters show clearly that this conflict 

yas just like the one for the Galatians. Let us now look at 
the seventh chapter of Romans. The whole grand book has 
but one theme: salvation, the gift of God’s grace through 
Christ Jesus, bestowed on the believer; no salvation by 
works—no help from the law. First, Paul treats of justifi- 
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cation. He takes up the scriptural objections. “This is down- 
right antinomianism,” and other such things. Then he 
shows that the same law reigns in regard to all the growth 
in grace after conversion. He contrasts the Christianity of 
those who, after conversion, go to the law for help, with the 
freedom of those who trust Christ for everything pertaining 
to life and godliness. Finally, as he goes on discussing “‘ free 
Christianity ’—Christianity after the expulsion of Hagar 
and her son, he comes upon another objection. ‘Is the law 
sin?” No, no; not that. He proceeds to show, by his own 
experience in four distinct stages of it, what the law does 
for us. 

First Stage.—Chap. vu, 9: “1 was alive without the law ”’— 
an unconverted sinner who thought himself good enough. 

Second Stage.—* The commandment came, sin revived, and 
I died.” Ah! the law showed him how vile he was. It 
became his school-master to bring him to Christ. 

Third Stage—The dead man and the living one chained 
together. Same as Ishmael and Isaac—both in the same 
household. 

Fourth Stage—Chap. vu, 2: “The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death.” Now Ishmael and Hagar are driven out. Now 
self is given up. Now the poor old dead body of the first 
Adam is let forever go. Christ is all in all. It must be 
borne in mind that the seventh chapter begins with a discus- 
sion (continued from the sixth chapter) of this free Chris- 
tianity. The first six verses are about it alone, when, at the 
seventh verse, the apostle finds it necessary to bring in and 
answer objections. 

The law is not sin. It is not superfluous. It did three 
grand works for me. First, it showed me my ruined estate 
before conversion Second, it showed me, at last, the hope- 
lessness of the first Adam (salvation by works) after conver- 
sion. It drove me again to Christ. Third, it is not cast 
away as a useless thing, but is fulfilled for me, and in me, by 
Christ Jesus. My standing in him is perfect, even according 
to that perfect law. Now look at the two stages, third and 
fourth, in contrast. 
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THIRD STAGE. 

1. Carnal, sold under sin.—VII, 14. 
‘*In the flesb.”—VII, 5. 

2. In captivity to the law of sin.— 
VII, 23. 

8. The evil which I would not, that 
I do.—VII, 15. Serving ‘“‘ with the 
flesh the law of sin.”—VII, 25. 


4. Groaning in horrible 
with the dead body.—VII, 24. 

5. Sin by the law working death.- 
VI, 13. 


bondage 


6. Utter failure in all the struggle 


Sanctification. 
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FOURTH STAGE. 

1. “Not in the flesh.”—VIII, 9. 
The body dead.— VIII, 10. 

2. ‘‘ Free from the law of sin.”— 
VIII, 2. 

8. The righteousness of the law ful- 
filled in us who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit; and this 
through Christ, and not through the 
law.—VIII, 3, 4. 

4. Nocondemnation now.—VIII, 1. 
Made free through Christ.—VIII, 2. 

5. Freed from the law.—VII, 6. 
The Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness.— VIII, 10. 

6. All that could not be done by the 


after purity.—VII, 15-24. law, done in Christ.—VILI, 3, 4; also, 


VI, 7, 14, 18, 22. 


One of the deep lessons of the book of Romans and of 
Galatians, is that there is no resurrection of the first Adam; 
no return to the first covenant; no imparted goodness or 
power given in conversion, or after conversion, whereby we 
are enabled to do anything. The dead body, in seventh of 
Romans, is Ishmael, which is self, which is the first cove- 
nant, which is the first Adam. That dead body will never 
be brought to life. ‘“ Cast out the bondwoman and her son.” 

Now, Paul gives us many a glimpse of his free life, wholly 
different from his third stage, or bondage-life. He tells the 
churches to be followers of him. (1 Cor. rv, 16; Phil. m1, 17). 
He claims for himself the Christian perfection above dis- 
(Phil. mm, 15.) He tells us (1 Cor. rv, 4): “I am 
conscious of no fault in myself; but I do not, on that 
(See 


cussed. 
account, say I am sinless. God alone can decide that.” 
the Greek.) 

I give one more quotation from Ralph Erskine: “If you 
would attain this gospel purity, O, labor to be sensible of 
your absolute impotency, weakness, and inability for the 
duties of religion. Be persuaded that you are alto- 
gether without strength; and that if God would give you a 
heaven, a paradise, a Christ for one thought, you could not 
command it. The greatest step towards heaven is 
to step out of our own door, and over our own threshold; to 
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go wholly into Christ.” Christ is our life. The life which 
is in the branches flows down from the vine. Christ is 
“made untous . . . sanctification.” (1 Cor. 1, 30, 31.) 

A man gets on the cars for a journey. Being a stranger 
to car-travel, he takes a long pole and tries to push the train 
along. The engineer seeing his self-reliance, lets the poor 
fellow tug away. By and by he says, “There is some mis- 
take about people traveling so fast on this railroad; I can 
never reach my destination.” The engineer says, “If you 
will sit down and leave the whole matter to me, I will take 
you there.” “QO,” says the traveler, “is there any better 
way than pushing with that pole?” ‘Leave it all to me; 
I'll show you.” “I gladly do that,” says the weary man, 
and lo! in a few moments, the train is sweeping along with 
all the power of steam. ‘ What a poor fool I was,” says 
the self-renouncing traveler, “to try to push the train myself. 
I see now that I am to trust another with the whole work.” 
Poor mortified self gives up all. We here have an illustra- 
tion of the Bible truth that sanctification is both instanta- 
neous and progressive. The man with the pole, like the 
bondman in Romans vil, makes no valuable progress. 
There is no real growth in grace until the soul learns to rest 
on Christ alone for sanctification, just as it does on him 
alone for justification. The beginning of this soul-trust is 
a definite, instantaneous thing. A time and place work, 
as much as its predecessor, the trust for justification; but the 
work is then only begun. On and up, nearer to God and 
nearer to heaven, the soul is now carried in the arms of 
Jesus, until finally it reaches the very throne of God in 
glory. 

Two things on our part complete consecration to God— 
the consecration which was promised in conversion, carried 
out in the life. This is beautifully set forth in the types of 
Leviticus xrv, and clearly urged in Romans xu, 1, 2—body 
and mind a living sacrifice, presented “holy” and acceptable 
unto God; washed with the blood, anointed with the oil, 
all, all God’s. This is one branch of Christianity. The 
other branch is a perfect trust in Christ; not only to be in 
fact all Christ’s ourselves, but by faith to realize also that we 
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have a whole Christ for ours. “Il am my beloved’s and my 
beloved is mine.”—Song of Solomon vi, 3. (See Eph. 1, m1.) 
These two things were at the beginning of the work. They 
must be at each subsequent step on to the end. But in the 
beginning, giving up all to Christ did not save us. Christ 
would not accept us without that surrender, but the surren- 
der brought no peace. Faith in Christ alone brought peace 
and brought victory. The same law reigns on to the end. 


Art. Vi.—Sources and Sketches of Cumberland Presbyterian 
History.— No. XV. 


MINUTES OF CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERY. 
[Concluded from the October Number, 1878.) 


PRESBYTERY met agreeably to appointment at the Beech 
meeting-house in Sumner county, Tenn., on Tuesday, the 6th 
day of April, 1813. Opened by a sermon delivered by Mr. 
Ewing, from Galatians 1, 8. Constituted by prayer. Mem- 
bers present: Rev. Messrs. William McGee, Finis Ewing, 
Samuel King, Hugh Kirkpatrick, Robert Bell, David Foster, 
James B. Porter, Thomas Calhoon, und William Harris; 
Elders Josiah Wilson, Robert Kirkpatrick, James Kirkpat- 
rick, Hugh Telford, John Bell, Andrew Foster, Abraham 
Duff, John Wheeler, representatives from Piney Fork and 
Hopewell; John Ewing, from Red River; William McCord, 
from Bethel and Liberty; Robert Gammel, from Union and 
Zion; Benjamin Ware, from Boiling Fork; William John- 
ston, from Little Bigby and Little’s Creek; John Hollings- 
worth, from Globe Creek, Robeson’s Fork, and Rock Creek; 
John Blair, from Mount Pleasant and Spring Creek; John 
Barnett, from Smith’s Fork; Joseph Reed, from Sandy and 
Buck Creek; James Stewart, from New Hope and Spring 
Creek; James MeMurtry; from White Oak and Wells’ 
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Creek; John Tiger, from Ebenezer and Little Muddy. Pres- 
bytery proceeded to choose a moderator and clerk. Mr. 
Bell was chosen moderator and Mr. Porter clerk. The min- 
utes of our last Presbytery were read. Inquiry was made 
of the absentees. Their excuses were sustained. The min- 
utes of the intermediate Presbytery were read and approved, 
and Messrs. Chapman, Barnett, Donnell, and McLin were 
invited to and took their seats in Presbytery. 

Wuereas, Fourteen dollars, at our ‘ast Presbytery, was 
deposited in the hands of Mr. MeGee to purchase books for 
the Presbytery library, he reports that he gave the same sum 
of money for five volumes of Bigland’s View of the World, 
which books he presented to the Presbytery. 

The Presbytery.has been informed that the Rev. Ephraim 
McLean, a member of the committee of the Cumberland 
Presbytery Library, departed this life some time in the 
month of January last. The surviving member (to-wit), 
Mr. Ewing, reports that there is still in his hands unappro- 
priated, a balance of thirty-seven dollars and ninety-three 
cents. 

Presbytery adjourned by prayer to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing at half past eight o'clock. 

Wepyespay Mornrxe. 

Presbytery met according to adjournment. Opened by 
prayer. 

By motion, Messrs. Finis Ewing and Robert Donnell are 
appointed a committee to draft a complete, though succinct, 
account of the rise, doctrines, etc., of the Cumberland Presby- 
tery. Ordered, that for said services the Presbytery shall make 
a reasonable compensation. By motion, it was resolved that 
each member of the present Presbytery should pay one dol- 
lar for the above services. The following persons paid each 
one dollar for the above purpose, to-wit: John Ewing, John 
Bell, Benjamin Ware, Alexander Chapman, David McLin, 
William Barnett, William Harris, David Foster, Robert 
Bell, Hugh Kirkpatrick, Josiah Wilson, Robert Kirkpatrick, 
James Kirkpatrick, Hugh Telford, John Wheeler, Robert 
Gammell, William Johnston, John Blair, John Barnett, 
Joseph Reed, James Stewart, John Tiger, and Thomas Hud- 
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son, voluntarily; in all, twenty-three dollars, which was 
delivered to the committee. 

Mr. Bell has just paid five dollars, which is the balance 
due by him to the committee entrusted with the education 
of Mr. McDaniel, which sum is delivered into the hands of 
the stated clerk, which, being added to what he had in his 
hands before, makes, in the whole, twenty-four dollars and 
seventy-one and a half cents. 

Mr. Crockett, a representative from Karr’s Creek and Mc- 
Adow, is now come and took his seat. 

Presbytery inquired of Mr. Boe whether he had complied 
with the recommendation of last Presbytery. He replied 
that he had been going to school and studying English 
grammar. 

Messrs. Samuel McSpadin, Samuel Donnell, and James 
Stewart, being candidates for the ministry, were called upon 
to read their discourses. Mr. McSpadin’s was sustained as 
a popular discourse. 

Presbytery adjourned by prayer to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock. 


TuurspayY Moryine 


Presbytery met agreeably to adjournment. Opened with 


prayer. Members present as yesterday, and resumed the 
consideration of Samuel Donnell’s discourse and James 
Stewart’s, the former of which was sustained as a popular 


discourse. The latter was sustained as a part of trials. 

John Barnett read a discourse from the subject assigned 
by a former Presbytery, which was sustained as a specimen 
of his abilities, and his moral character standing fair, he is 
now unanimously received on our minutes as a candidate for 
the ministry. Robert Guthrie read a discourse from a sub- 
ject assigned him, which was sustained as a specimen of his 
abilities, and his moral character standing fair, he is now 
unanimously received as a candidate for the ministry. Elijah 
Cherry read a discourse to the Presbytery, which was sus- 
tained as a specimen of his abilities, and his moral character 
standing fair, he is now received as a candidate for the min- 
istry. Elisha Price read a discourse to the Presbytery, 
which was unanimously sustained as a specimen of his abili- 
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ties, and his moral character standing fair, he is now received 
as candidate for the ministry. Mr. Cloyd appeared in Pres- 
bytery without a discourse. His excuse for not writing was 
sustained. 

Ordered, that John Barnett prepare a dsscourse from 
Romans vii, 3; James Stewart from Ephesians 0, last clause 
of the 5th verse; Robert Guthrie from 1 Peter rv, 18; Green 
P. Rice from John m, 36; Elisha Price from John m, 7, and 
Elijah Cherry from Psalms cxxv1, 3. 

Green P. Rice delivered a discourse from John x, 9, which 
was sustained as part of trial. 

Wuereas, This Cumberland Presbytery have made every 
reasonable effort to be reunited to the general Presbyterian 
Church; and, whereas, from the extent of our bounds, the 
local situation of our members, their number, etc., it is 
inconvenient to do business in but one Presbytery; and, 
whereas, the constitution of a Synod would be desirable, and 
we trust of good consequences in various respects, and par- 
ticularly as a tribunal having appellant jurisdiction, 

Resolved, therefore, by this Cumberland Presbytery, that 
a part of the present Cumberland Presbytery shall be, and 
are hereby directed to constitute a Presbytery known by the 
name of the Elk Presbytery. The boundaries are as fol- 
lows, to-wit: Beginning at the mouth of Duck river, thence 
a due North course to the top of the Tennessee ridge, 
thence eastwardly along the top of said ridge to Cumberland 
mountain, thence South to Tennessee river, thence easterly, 
southwardly, and westwardly to undefined boundaries; to be 
composed of the following members, to-wit: the Rev. Messrs. 
William McGee, Samuel King, James B. Porter, Robert 
Bell, and Robert Donnell; to meet at Mount Carmel meeting- 
house on the first Tuesday in August next. Mr. M¢Gee (or in 
case of his absence, Mr. Bell) is hereby directed to open Pres- 
bytery by asermon. The following persons shall be consid- 
ered under the direction of said Presbytery (to-wit, Elk 
Presbytery): John Carnahan, James Stewart, and Elisha 
Price, when constituted. Also, that another part of the 
present members of this Cumberland Presbytery shall be, 
and are hereby directed to constitute a Presbytery to be 
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known by the name of Logan Presbytery; to be composed 
of the following members, to-wit: the Rev. Messrs. Finis 
Ewing, William Harris, Alexander Chapman, and William 
Barnett; to meet on the fifth Tuesday in August next at Red 
River meeting-house, Logan county, Ky., the Presbytery to 
be opened by a sermon to be delivered by Mr. Finis Ewing, 
or Mr. Harris, in case of his absence. The following persons 
shall be considered under the direction of said Logan Pres- 
bytery when constituted, to-wit: Philip McDaniel, Robert 
McCorkle, Green P. Rice, John Barnett, and Daniel Boe: 
the boundaries of said Presbytery to be as follows: Begin- 
ning at the mouth of Duck river, thence a direct line to 
Cumberland river, so as to include the settlements of Yellow 
creek, thence up Cumberland river to the mouth of Half- 
Pone creek, thence a direct course to the Kentucky state 
line, where the old Kentucky road crosses said line, yet so as 
to leave Karr’s Creek society in the bounds ot said Presby- 
tery, leaving out what is called the Ridge society; thence 
eastwardly to undefined boundaries (it is understood, how- 
ever, that the counties of Cumberland and Wayne, in Ken- 
tucky, are not to be considered in the bounds of said Presby- 
tery), thence northward and westward to undefined bounda- 
ries from each point. It is expressly understood, however, 
that lines striking off from said bounds of said Logan Pres- 
bytery are to include William and John Barnett and Philip 
McDaniel, yet not so as to include any society in the Cuni- 
berland Presbytery, or territory to form one on, and it is 
hereby understood that all the congregations, etc., within 
the natural or prescribed boundaries of either of the Pres- 
byteries shall be considered under the care of their respective 
Presbyteries; and it is hereby expressly directed and mutu- 
ally agreed to, that said Elk and Logan Presbyteries meet 
this Presbytery with their documents on the first Wednesday 
in October at the Beech meeting-house, in Sumner county, 
and State of Tennessee, for the express purpose of constitut- 
ing a Synod; and it is hereby directed that the committee 
appointed to draw up a complete though succinct account 
of the rise, doctrines, etc., of the Cumberland Presbytery, 
make their report to the Synod when constituted. And it 
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is hereby ordered that Messrs. Bell, Kirkpatrick, and Ewing 
divide in three equal parts, as near as may be, all the books 
and money belonging to the Cumberland Presbytery Li- 
brary, and allot to this Cumberland Presbytery one part, 
to the members intended to compose the Elk Presbytery one 
part, and to the members intended to compose the Logan 
Presbytery the other part, to be disposed of in their several 
Presbyteries according to the institution of the library. 

Presbytery adjourned by prayer to meet to-morrow morn- 
ing at eight o’clock. 

Fripay Morne. 

Presbytery met agreeably to adjournment. Opened by 
prayer. Members present as yesterday, with the exception 
of Rev. Messrs. William McGee and Samuel King, and John 
Hollingsworth, an elder, all of whom obtained leave to be 
absent. Presbytery proceeded to business, Mr. Daniel Boe 
being examined upon experimental religion and his motives 
and call to the holy ministry, and his moral standing fair, 
he is now received as a candidate for the ministry, and 
hereby ordered to prepare a written discourse from Hebrews 
1, first clause of the 3d verse. 

Ordered, that the Rev. Hugh Kirkpatrick be directed, and 
he is hereby requested, to procure a blank book worth about 
five dollars, on the first leaves of which he is to attach our 
printed circular letter, which is to be considered as a part of 
our official documents; and then that the said Kirkpatrick 
transcribe in a fair hand, in proper order, in the fore part of 
said book, all the official papers and documents belonging to 
this body, and have the same at our first contemplated 
Synod, which book and documents shall, to all intents and 
purposes, be the property of, and under the immediate con- 
trol of, Synod when constituted; and for and in considera- 
tion of the above services and expenses, the said Kirkpat- 
rick shall be, and is hereby, allowed the sum of twenty-four 
dollars and seventy-one and a half cents, which money is 
now in his own hand. 

Wuereas, A petition from Bowling Green and its vicinity, 
in Warren county, Ky., was laid before Presbytery for the 
word and ordinances to be dispensed among them; ordered, 
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that Mr. William Harris supply them as often as he can 





conveniently. 

Presbytery proceeded to the examination of Messrs. Sam- 
uel McSpadin and Samuel Donnell upon those necessary 
points of trial previous to licensure, which were unani- 
mously sustained; and having received a good report of 
their moral characters, and of their being in communion of 
the Church, they were called upon, this 9th day of April, 
1813, and after answering satisfactorily the necessary ques- 
tions proposed to candidates for the ministry, the Presbytery 
did, and hereby do, license them, the said Samuel McSpadin 
and Samuel Donnell, to preach the gospel of Christ, as pro- 
bationers for the holy ministry within the bounds of this 
Presbytery or wherever they shall be orderly called. 

Adjourned by prayer to meet at Smith’s Fork on the third 
Wednesday in August next. Rosert Bett, Moderator. 

April 9, 1813. James B. Porter, Clerk. 


CUMBERLAND SYNOD. 


[t appearing from the minutes that the members desig- 
nated by the last general Cumberland Presbytery to constitute 
the Logan and Elk Presbyteries, did so constitute according 
to that order, and a majority of the members of the three 
Presbyteries being now present, do hereby agree, according 
to the order of the last general Cumberland Presbytery, 
after the necessary prerequisites, to constitute a Synod. 

The Rev. William McGee, according to order, proceeded 
to preach a sermon from Romans, as preparatory, and then 
by prayer, constituted the Logan, Cumberland, and Elk 
Presbyteries into a Synod, to be known by the name of the 





Cumberland Synod. 


At the Beech meeting-house in the county of Sumner, and 
State of Tennessee, this fifth day of October, and in the year 
of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and thirteen, mem- 
bers present from Logan Presbytery, the Rev. Messrs. Finis 
Ewing, William Harris, William Barnett, and Alexander 
Chapmun; from the Cumberland Presbytery, the Rev. 
Messrs. Hugh Kirkpatrick, Thomas Calhoon, David Foster, 
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and David McLin; from the. Elk Presbytery, the Rev. 
Messrs. William McGee, Samuel King, James B. Porter, and 
Robert Donnell, and Elder Michael Kenedy. Mr. William 


McGee was chosen moderator and Mr. Finis Ewing clerk. 
































Ordered, that the name of the Cumberland Presbytery be 
altered, and be hereafterward called by the name of the 
Nashville Presbytery. 

Ordered, that Messrs. Barnett, Ewing, Harris, and Chap- 
man be appointed a committee to examine the minutes of 
the Nashville Presbytery. Ordered, that Messrs. Kirkpat- 
rick, Calhoon, Foster, and McLin be a committee to examine 
the minutes of the Elk Presbytery. Ordered, that Messrs. 
McGee, Porter, King, and Donnell be appointed a committee 
to examine the minutes of the Logan Presbytery. 

The Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock. Concluded by prayer. 


WEDNESDAY MornNING 


Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Opened by prayer 
Members present as on yesterday. 

The several committees appointed for the purpose of exam- 
ining the several Presbytery books, made report accordingly, 
in which they noticed some defects in all their minutes, 
which were ordered to be rectified. 

The committee appointed by the last general Cumberland 
Presbytery, for that purpose, reported to the Synod a suc- 
cinct account of the rise, doctrines, and progress of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, which was approved and ordered 
to be printed in the third edition of Buck’s Theological 
Dictionary. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at ten 





o’clock. Concluded by prayer. 


Tuurspay Morninea. 


Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as yesterday, except Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick and Mr. Kenedy, who got leave of absence. 

After much deliberation, the Synod came to the following 
resolution, to-wit: The period having come when a distinct 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, and Discipline appear to be 
VOL. X, NO. 1.—7. 
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necessary for the distinct society of the Cumberland Presby- 
terians; 

Resolved, therefore, That William McGee. Robert Donnell, 
Thomas Calhoon, and Finis Ewing be appointed a committee 
to draw up and prepare for the press a Confession, Cate- 
chism, and Discipline, in conformity to the avowed princi- 
ples of this body, to be ready by the next Synod; and that the 
members composing each Presbytery endeavor to raise by 
contribution at last thirty-three dollars and thirty-three and 
one-third cents, making in the whole one hundred dol- 
lars, for the purpose of remunerating the committee for 
their expenses and services. 

Ordered, that each organized congregation in the bounds 
of the Synod, send to our next Synod one of their most 
experienced elders, for the particular purpose of assisting in 
deliberating on and adopting, if approved, the Confession, 
Catechism, and Discipline to be prepared by the aforemen- 
tioned committee against that time. 

Ordered, that a general fast throughout our religious con- 
nection be observed on the first day of next year, to ask God 
to aid and direct the committee in their attempts to select 
and compile a Confession of Faith, ete. 

Ordered, that Finis Ewing open the next Synod by a 
sermon. 

The Synod adjourns to meet at Suggs’ Creek meeting- 
house on the first Tuesday in April next. Concluded with 
prayer. Wittram McGer, Moderator. 


Finis Ewrne, Clerk. 


According to adjournment, the Cumberland Synod met at 
Suggs’ Creek meeting-house, Wilson county, Tennessee, on 
Tuesday, the 5th day of April, 1814. Opened by a sermon 
delivered by the Rev. Finis Ewing, from Jude 3. Constituted 
by prayer. Members present: Rev. Messrs. Finis Ewing, 
James B. Porter, Hugh Kirkpatrick, David Foster, Thomas 
Calhoon, William Barnett, and Philip McDonald. Elders— 
Samuel Miller, Hugh Telford, Alexander Astin, Joseph 
Michum, Robert Taylor, and Horatio G. Alexander. Rep- 


resentatives—Joseph Brown, from Lytle’s Creek and Little 
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Bigby societies; Samuel Smith, from Hopewell; John Travis, 
from Piney Fork; John Sloss, from Gasper; John Tigert, 
from Little Muddy Creek and Ebenezer; Chatham Ewing, 


from Moriah; and Isaac Johnston, from Hurricane. Mr. 


























David Foster was chosen moderator; Mr. James B. Porter 
clerk. The minutes of last Synod were read and noted. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

Wepnespay Mornina. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, except Mr. Sam- 
uel Smith, who was sick. Joseph Wilson, a representative 
from Harpeth Lick, having come took his seat. 

The committee appointed by the Synod for the purpose of 
compiling a Confession upon the avowed principles of this 
body, being enquired at, reported that they have complied 
with the order, and proceeded to read. 

Rev. William McGee came forward and took his seat, his 
excuse for his absence being sustained. George Moore, a 
representative from the Fork society, took his seat. Robert 
Smith, from Fall Creek, and Robert Dixon Alney also took 
their seats. Rev. David McLin came forward and, his excuse 





for absence being sustained, took his seat. Rev. Alexander 
Chapman also took his seat, his excuse for absence being 
sustained. 

After a number of observations and a free conversation 
upon the doctrines of the new compilation, Synod adjourned 
to meet to-morrow morning at half past eight o'clock. Con- 
cluded with prayer. 

Tuurspay Mornina. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, and resumed the 
business of last evening. Synod ‘proceeded to a further 
investigation of the work before them. 

Adjourned by prayer to meet to-morrow morning at half 
past eight o’clock. Concluded with prayer. 





Fripay Morne. 





Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, and preceeded to 
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read and remark upon the work as it lay before them, until 
they went through the whole work of the committee. 

Upon motion, the Synod proceeded to read the new com- 
pilation, section by section, and to take the vote upon each 
chapter distinctly, with the several amendments for adop- 
tion, and proceeded as far as the thirteenth chapter, the vote 
being unanimous upon each chapter. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at half-past 
eight o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

SaTurRDAY Moxrnine. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday, and resumed the 
business of the last evening, until each chapter in the Con- 
fession was read and adopted without a dissenting voice. 

The Catechism was then examined, voted upon, and 
adopted without a dissenting voice. The Discipline was also 
examined, and adopted without a dissenting voice. The 
Form of Process was also adopted unanimously. The Direc- 
tory for Worship was also unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion, the moderator proposed a vote upon the 
whole work collectively, which was unanimously adopted. 

In compliance with a request of Synod to raise $33.33}, in 
each Presbytery, to remunerate the committee for their ser- 
vices, the Logan Presbytery has paid $26.50, the Nashville 
Presbytery $23.874, and the Elk Presbytery $1.25. 

Ordered, that each Presbytery collect the balance of the 
moneys due to the committee for services, etc., by their next 
stated sessions, and transmit the same to the hands of the 
committee. 

Messrs. Finis Ewing and Hugh Kirkpatrick have mutually 
agreed to print the Confession of Faith of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, at eighty-seven and one-half cents per volume, 
upon good writing paper, neatly bound and lettered, to 
which the Synod was unanimously agreed. 

Synod adjourned to meet at the Beech meeting-howse, in 
Sumner county, and State of Tennessee, on the third Tues- 
day in October, 1815. Concluded with prayer. 

Davip Foster, Moderator. 
April 9, 1814. James B. Porter, Clerk. 
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Cumberland Synod met at the Beech meeting-house, in 
the county of Sumner, and State of Tennessee, on Tuesday, 
the 17th of October, 1815, agreeably to adjournment. 
Opened by uw sermon, delivered by the Rev. David Foster, 
from Acts xx, 21. Constituted by prayer. 

From Logan Presbytery, members present, the Rey. 
Messrs. Finis Ewing, William Barnett, and Alexander Chap- 
man. Elders, Messrs. James Berry, Chatham Ewing, and 
Robert Reed. From Elk Presbytery, the Rev. Samuel King 
and Robert Bell. From Nashville Presbytery, the Rev. 
Messrs. Hugh Kirkpatrick, David Foster, Thomas Calhoon, 
and David W. McLin. Elders, Messrs. James Kirkpatrick, 
Hugh Telford, and Andrew Foster. Absentees, Messrs. 
William McGee, James B. Porter, Robert Donnell, William 
Harris, and William Bumpass. 

Mr. William Barnett was chosen moderator, and Mr. 
David Foster clerk. 

The minutes of last Synod not being present, Messrs. 
Finis Ewing, Hugh Kirkpatrick, Thomas Calhoon, and 
William Barnett were oppointed a committee to meet to- 
night, at Mr. Hugh Kirkpatrick’s, to draw up the substance 
of the former minutes from the best of their recollection, 
and report to Synod to-morrow morning. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Synod met’ agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as on yesterday. 

The Synod enquired of Messrs. Samuel King, Robert Bell, 
and David W. McLin, why they did not bring elders. Their 
reasons were satisfactory. 

The committee appointed last evening reported the follow- 
ing business as necessary to be attended to, which is perfectly 
within their recollection, and which is the only business of 
importance contained in our last minutes, to-wit: Ist. The 
Synod was to meet at the Beech meeting-house, Sumner 
county (Tennessee), the third Tuesday of October, 1815. 2d. 
That a Confession of Faith, Catechism, Discipline, etc., were 


3d. That Hugh Kirkpatrick and 


unanimously adopted. 
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Finis Ewing undertook the publication of the same. 4th. 
That owing to the press of business, the minutes of the dif- 
ferent Presbyteries were not examined at our last session. 
Which report of said committee was approved by Synod. 

On motion, Resolved, That Messrs. Hugh Kirkpatrick, 
Thomas Calhoon, William Barnett, and Finis Ewing, be a 
committee to examine the minutes of the Elk Presbytery; 
that Messrs. Samuel King, Robert Bell, David Foster, and 
David W. McLin, be a committee to examine the minutes of 
the Logan Presbytery; that Messrs. Alexander Chapman, 
Finis Ewing, Robert Bell, and Samuel King, be a committee 
to examine the minutes of the Nashville Presbytery ; and 
that the several committees report to Synod as soon as 
may be. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
o'clock. Concluded with prayer. 

Tuurspay, 19. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Opened by prayer. 
Members present as yesterday. 

Mr. Hugh Kirkpatrick was appointed stated clerk. 

The Synod received and adopted the reports of the several 
committees who were appointed to review the minutes of the 
several Presbyteries; and direct that each Presbytery be 
careful in future to observe the rules and constitution of our 
Church. 

Ordered, that each Presbytery procure a copy of the remarks 
made by the several committees on their respective minutes. 

Wuereas, The Synod have experienced great inconven- 
ience by the inattention of the clerk of the last Synod, in 
not bringing the minutes, or of causing them to be brought, 
to the present session; 

Resolved, therefore, That in future it shall be the duty of 
the clerk of each session of Synod, to transmit a copy of the 
minutes to the stated clerk, within six months thereafter, 
and keep a copy himself, both of whom shall be careful to 
have those copies at each succeeding Synod. 

Resolved, also, That no excuse for the non-attendance of 
members shall be deemed good, unless it be embraced by 
what is called a providential hindrance. 
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Ordered, that each Presbytery take proper steps to cause 


as many elders to attend each session of Synod as preachers, 
from their Presbytery. 

The Synod recommended to the several Presbyteries, that 
instead of the former custom, in drawing up the history, 
with respect to the choice of a moderator and clerk, they 
adopt the following as being more congenial to improved 
modern practice, to-wit: Mr. ——— was chosen moderator 
and Mr. ——— clerk. 

Synod adjourned to meet at the Free meeting-house, near 
Columbia, Maury county, Tennessee, the third Tuesday of 
October next. Concluded with prayer. 

WiiiraM Baryett, Moderator. 

Davip Foster, Clerk. 


Cumberland Synod met at the Free meeting-house, Maury 
county, Tennessee State, agreeably to adjournment, on Tues- 
day, the 15th of October, 1816. Opened by a sermon deliv- 
ered by the Rev. William Barnett, from Jeremiah xx, 28. 
Constituted by prayer. 

From Logan Presbytery, members present, the Rev. Finis 
Ewing, William Harris, William Barnett, Alexander Chap- 
man, Green P. Rice, and John Barnett. Elders, Messrs. 
John Blair, John Smith, James Crabtree, Thomas Carson, 
Reuben Ewing, and Robert Kirkpatrick. From Elk Pres- 
bytery, the Rev. Messrs. Robert Bell, Robert Donnell, 
William McGee, and Samuel King. Elders, Messrs. John 
Bell, John Dickey, and Joseph Brown. From Nashville 
Presbytery, the Rev. Messrs. Hugh Kirkpatrick, Thomas 
Calhoon, David W. McLin, and David Foster. Elders, 
Messrs. James Kirkpatrick, John Kirkpatrick, Hugh Bone, 
and William Gammill. Mr. James B. Porter, of Elk, and 
Mr. William Bumpass, of Nashville Presbytery, absentees. 

Mr. Thomas Calhoon was chosen moderator, Mr. David 
Foster clerk. 

The minutes of last Synod were read. Rev. Messrs. 
William McGee, Robert Bell, and William Harris, were 
noted as absentees at last Synod; their excuses for not at- 
tending were sustained. 
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Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine 
of the clock. Concluded with prayer. 

Wepnespay Mornina. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as yesterday. 

Wuereas, The Elk Presbytery felt difficulties about the 
ordination of John Carnahan, owing to his not having stood 
a very satisfactory examination on some of the branches of 
literature required by our Discipline (though they were well 
satisfied with his call to the ministry, and knowledge of 
divinity), and have therefore referred the matter to this 
Synod for advice; and, whereas, it appears on inquiry, that 
said Carnahan’s ordination has been humbly requested, by 
petition from a number of pious souls, who live near five 
hundred miles distant from any ordained preachers of our 
body, among whom he lives, and has preached acceptably as 
a licentiate; . 

Resolved, therefore, That said Presbytery be advised, and 
they are hereby advised, forthwith to ordain and set apart 
the said John Carnahan to the whole work of the ministry, 
and send him to the petitioners with the express instruction 
of being diligent in improving himself in high branches of 
literature, in which he appears to be deficient. 

Resolved, That Messrs. Hugh Hirkpatrick, Robert Bell, 
John Dickey, and Hugh Bone, be a committee to examine 
the minutes of the Logan Presbytery; Robert Donnell, 
Green P. Rice, John Bell, and Reuben Ewing, to examine 
the minutes of the Nashville Presbytery; also, William 
Barnett, Thomas Calhoon, James’ Kirkpatrick, and John 
Smith, to examine the minutes of the Elk Presbytery. 

Synod adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at nine of 
the clock. Concluded with prayer. 

Tuvurspay Mornine. 

Synod met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted by 
prayer. Members present as yesterday. 

The committees appointed to examine the minutes of the 
different Presbyteries, reported that they discovered several 
inaccuracies and omissions in the minutes of each Pres- 
bytery, yet they,have not discovered any violation of our 
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Discipline; which reports were adopted, and the Presbyteries 
are hereby directed to procure each a copy of the remarks 
made on their respective minutes. 

Wuereas, A petition from the Elk Presbytery, requesting 
this Synod to reconsider three particular remarks made on 
the minates of said Presbytery at the last session of Synod, 
viz.: John Carnahan (who was then a candidate) opening 
Presbytery by a sermon; ordering candidates to ride, etc.; 
a sum annexed to a call on the minutes; after mature de- 
liberation on the subject, the Synod 

Resolved, That the Presbytery be exonerated from those 
remarks. 

In order that we obtain a correct knowledge of the 
state of the churches under our care, 

Resolved, therefore, That each Presbytery produce, on the 
second day of each session of Synod, a correct statement of 
the number of societies and members in their respective 
bounds, and also the state of religion. 

Synod adjourned to meet at Mount Moriah meeting-house, 
near Russellville, Logan county, Kentucky State, the third 
Tuesday of October, 1817. Concluded with prayer. 

Tuomas Ca.Luoon, Moderator. 

Davip Foster, Clerk. 


Art. VII.—The Anglo-American Bible Revision.* 


I. Ontern anp Oreanization.—The Anglo-American Bible 
Revision movement, now in progress, is the first inter-national 
and inter-denominational effort of the kind, in the history 
of the Bible. The present and the older authorized English 
versions for public use in churches, proceeded from the undi- 





*This article is taken from the Catholic Presbyterian, and is by Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D.D., of Union Theological Seminary, New York, the chairman of the 
American committee of Bible revisers.—Ep. Turo. Men. 
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vided national Church of England, before the various dissent- 
ing bodies were organized, and before the American people 
had an independent existence. The new revision took its ori- 
gin, very suitably, in the Convocation of Canterbury (the 
cradle of Anglo-Saxon Christendom), 6th May, 1870, by the 
appointment of a committee of eminent biblical scholars and 
dignitaries of the Church of England, who were empowered 
to revise the Authorized English Version of 1611 for public 
use, and to associate with them representative biblical schol- 
ars of other Christian denominations, using that version. 
The English committee is divided into two companies, one for 
the Old Testament, the other for the New, and holds regular 
meetings in the historic Jerusalem Chamber of the Deanery 
of Westminster, London. 

The American committee was organized in 1871, by the 
invitation, and with the approval, of the British revisers, and 
began active work in 1872. It likewise has been selected 
from different denominations, and divided into two com- 
panies, which meet once a month, for several days, in two 
private rooms in the Bible House at New York (but without 
any official connection with the American Bible Society,.or 
responsibility on its part). The British and American com- 
mittees are virtually one organization, with the same princi- 
ples and objects, and in constant correspondence with each 
other. They do not intend to issue two separate and dis- 
tinct revisions, but one and the same revision, for both nations. 

Il. Composition.—The two committees embrace at present 
seventy-nine active members—tifty-two in England and 
twenty-seven in America. Besides these, the English com- 
mittee has lost by death and resignation fifteen, the Ameri- 
can committee five members. Adding these, the whole 
number of scholars who have at any time been connected 
with this work amounts to ninety-nine. Among these are 
many of the best biblical scholars and commentators of all 
the leading Protestant denominations in Great Britain and 
the United States. Not a few of them are well known by 
their works in Europe and America. The American mem- 
bers are nearly all professors of Hebrew or Greek exegesis, 
in the principal theological seminaries in the Eastern States, 
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and have been selected with regard to competency and repu- 
tation for biblical scholarship, denominational connection, 
and local convenience. Several distinguished divines, whose 
co-operation would have been very desirable, could not, for 
urgent reasons, be secured, but expressed great interest in 
the work, and confidence in its final success. 

Il]. Ossect.—The object of this Anglo-American enter- 
prise is to adapt King James’ version to the present state of 
the English language, without changing the idiom and 
vocabulary, and to the present standard of biblical scholar- 
ship, which, since 1611, has made very great advances, espe- 
cially during the last thirty years, in textual criticism, Greek 
and Hebrew philology, biblical geography, and archeology. 

It is not the intention to furnish a new version (which is 
not needed, and would not succeed), but a conservative revi- 
sion of the received version, so deservedly esteemed wherever 
the English language is spoken. The new Bible is to read 
like the old, and the sacred associations connected with it 
are not to be disturbed; but within these limits all necessary 
and desirable corrections and improvements, on which the 
best scholars are agreed, will be introduced; a good version 
is to be made better; a clear and accurate version clearer 
and more accurate; the oldest and purest text is to be fol- 
lowed; errors, obscurities, and inconsistencies are to be re- 
moved; uniformity in rendering Hebrew and Greek words 
and proper names is to be sought. In one word, the revision 
is designed to give, in idiomatic English, the nearest possi- 
ble equivalent for the original word of God, as it came from 
the inspired organs of the Holy Spirit. It aims to be the 
best version possible in the nineteenth century, as King 
James’ version was the best which could be made in the 
seventeenth. 

IV. Privciptes.—The principles of the revision, as adopted 
at the outset by both committees, are chiefly the following : 

1..To introduce as few alterations as possible into the text 
of the authorized version, consistently with faithfulness. 

(Faithfulness to the original, which is the first duty of a 
translator, requires a great many changes, though mostly of 
an unessential character). 
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2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alter- 
ations to the language of the authorized, or earlier English 
versions. 

(So far as I recollect, only one new word has been intro- 
duced in the New Testament.) 

3. Each company to go twice over the portion to be re- 
vised, once provisionally, the second time finally. 

4. The text to be adopted to be that for which the evi- 
dence is decidedly preponderating; and when the text so 
adopted differs from that from which the authorized version 
was made, the alteration to be indicated in the margin. 

(The text of the revised New Testament is taken from the 
oldest and best uncial MSS., the oldest versions and patristic 
quotations; while the received text, from which King James’ 
version was made, is derived from comparatively late me- 
dizeval MSS.) 

5. To make or retain no change in the text, on the second 
final revision by each company, unless two-thirds of those 
present approve of the same; but on the first revision, to de- 
cide by simple majorities. 

6. In every case of proposed alteration that may have 
given rise to discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till 
the next meeting, whensoever the same shall be required by 
one-third of those present at the meeting, such intended 
vote to be announced in the notice for the next meeting. 

7. To revise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation. 

8. To refer, on the part of each company, when considered 
desirable, to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at 
home or abroad, for their opinions. 

If these principles are faithfully carried out (as they have 
been thus far), the people need not apprehend any dangerous 
innovations. No article of faith, no moral precept, will be 
disturbed; no sectarian views will be introduced. The 
révision will so nearly resemble the present version that the 
mass of readers and hearers will scarcely perceive the differ- 
ence; while a careful comparison will show slight improve- 
ments in every chapter, and almost in every verse. The only 
serious difference may arise from a change of the text, in a 
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few instances where the overwhelming evidence of the oldest 
manuscripts makes a change necessary, and perhaps also 
from the omission of italics, the use of metrical and sectional 
arrangement, and the change of headings of chapters, which, 
however, are no part of the word of God, and may be 





handled with greater freedom. 

It is interesting to compare with these principles of the 
modern revision the rules prescribed by King James for the 
revisers of 1611, which are as follows: 


**1. The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called the Bishops’ 
Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the original will permit. 

‘*2. The names of the prophets and holy writers, with the other names in 
the text, to be retained, as near as may be, accordingly as they are vulgarly 
used. 

**3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the word church not to be 
translated congregation. 

‘*4. When any word has divers significations, that to be kept which hath 
been most commonly used by the most eminent fathers, being agreeable to the 
propriety of the place, and the analogies of faith. 

‘*5. The division of chapters to be altered either not at all, or as little as may 
be, if necessity so require. 

‘*6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation of 
the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, without some circumlocution, so 
briefly and fitly be enforced in the text. 

‘*7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down as shall serve for 
the fit reference of one scripture to another. 

“8. Every particular man of each company to take the same chapter or 
chapters; and, having translated or amended them severally by himself where 
he thinks good, all to meet together, to compare ‘what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand. 

**9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in this manner, they 
shall send it to the rest, to be considered of seriously and judiciously; for his 
Majesty is very careful in this point. 

“10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, shall doubt or 
differ upon any places, to send them word thereof, to note the places, and 
therewithall to send their reasons; to which, if they consent not, the difference 
to be compounded at the general meeting which is to be of the chief persons 
of each company, at the end of the work. 

**11. When. any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to be 
directed by authority to send to any learned in the land for his judgment in 
such a place. 

“12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of his clergie, admon- 
ishing them of this translation in hand, and to move and charge as many as, 
being skilful in the tongues, have taken pains in that kind, to send their par- 
ticular observations to the company, either at Westminster, Cambridge, or Ox- 
ford, according as it was directed before in the king’s letter to the archbishop. 
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‘18. The directors in each company to be the deanes of Westminster and 
Chester, for Westminster, and the king's professors in Hebrew and Greek in 
the two universities. 

"14. These translations to be used, when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops’ Bible: Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew's (Roger’s), Whit- 
church’s (Cranmer’s), Geneva.” 

V. Mops or Opgeration.—The English companies transmit, 
from time to time, confidential copies of their revision to the 
American companies; the American companies send the re- 
sult of their labors to the British companies, likewise in 
strict confidence. Then follows a second revision, on the 
part of both committees, with a view to harmonize the two 
revisions, and the results of the second revision are trans- 
mitted in like manner. The work is not distributed among 
sub-committees, as was the case with the revisers of King 
James, but the whole Old Testament company goes carefully 
through all the books of the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment company through those of the New; and in this way, 
greater harmony and consistency will be secured. If any 
differences should remain, they will be indicated in an ap- 
pendix or preface. 

The revision has been wisely carried on without publicity, 
and the actual results of the labors are not yet made known. 
Any public statements, therefore, which may have been 
made, in England or the United States, concerning particular 
changes, are wholly unauthorized and premature. The 
committees, by publishing parts of their work before a final 
revision, would become entangled in controversy, and em- 
barrassed in their progress. When the revision is thor- 
oughly matured, it will be given to the public as the joint 
work of both committees. When adopted by the Churches 
and Bible societies of the two countries, the revised English 
Bible will become public property, like King James’ version. 

The labor of the scholars in both countries is given with- 
out compensation. The necessary expenses of the British 
committee are paid by the University presses of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who will print the work; those of the American 
committee by voluntary contributions of liberal friends, 
under the direction of an auxiliary committee of finance. 

VI. Proeress anp Resutt.—It was calculated, at the 
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beginning of the work, that the revision would be com- 
pleted in ten years of uninterrupted labor. At this 
time (December, 1878) the two New Testament companies 


have finished the first, and a part of the second revision 
(the English company being several months ahead of the 
American); the Old Testament companies have done more 
more than half of their work. It is probable that the New 
Testament at least—possibly also parts of the Old Testament 
—will be published in 1880, just five hundred years after 
John Wycliffe finished the first complete version of the Holy 
Scriptures in the English language. 

After they have finished their labors, the committees will 
disband. It will then be for the Churches and Bible societies 
to take up the revision, and to decide whether it shall take 
the place of King James’ version, or at least be used along 
side of it in public worship. 

The revision will no doubt be opposed, like everything 
new, and will have to pass through the fire of martyrdom. 
Many will condemn it as too radical, others as too conserva- 
tive; but it will be found ultimately to occupy the sound 
medium between the two opposite extremes. The Churches 
will have either to adopt this Anglo-American Bible, or to 
abandon an wcumenical revision for an indefinite number of 
years. In the one case, we shall retain the bond of union in 
a common Bible; in the other, the irrepressible task of cor- 
recting King James’ version will be carried on, more zeal- 
ously than ever, by unauthorized individuals and by secta- 
rian enterprise, which will increase the difficulty, by mul- 
tiplying confusion and division. 

But we have never had the least fear of the final result. 
There never has been such a providential combination of 
able and sound biblical scholars from all the Evangelical 
Churches of the two great nations speaking the English lan- 
guage, or so favorable an opportunity for the holy work of 
our common Christianity, as is presented in the Anglo- 
American Bible Revision Committees. This providential 
juncture, the remarkable harmony of the revisers in the 
prosecution of the work, and the growing desire of the 
Churches for a timely improvement and brightening up of 
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our venerable English version, justify the expectation of a 
speedy and general adoption of the revision in Great Britain 


and America. 


ART. V I | L— Th The ological Mi dium. 


At the suggestion of a worthy brother, Rev. H. R. Reed, 
the Board of Publication made the proposition to the 
Church to reduce the price of Taz THEoLogicaL Msgpium to 
one dollar and ten cents a year, on the condition that eigh- 
teen hundred paying subscribers should be obtained for it. 
This proposition was made last fall, and the time was limited 
to February 1, 1879. This necessarily delayed the issue of 
the present number, and quite an amount of interest was 
awakened on the subject of the quarterly. The delay has 
enabled us to make the record we are now writing, and we 
feel that from various reasons it is well to pen these lines. 
The proposition failed to meet sufficient response to carry it 
into eftect, and although the Board extended the limit of 
time in which to test the matter more fully to April 1, it is 
a foregone conclusion, from the effort already made, that the 
eighteen hundred names will not be secured. The expres- 
sions of interest in the continuance and peculiar work of 
Tue TurotoeicaL Meprum, which have come to us from all 
parts of the Church, have deeply impressed us, and given us 
some comfort and encouragement in the midst of our ardu- 
ous labors on behalf of the literary wants of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. Had the course pursued by a 
number of brethren been followed by many others, THE 
TuroL_ogicaL Meprum would have been placed beyond ordi- 
nary contingency. Many who sent only one or two names 
expressed strong interest in the continued publication of this 
periodical, while all seemed, from the tone of their words, to 
truly sympathize in the effort and desire to give it wider cir- 
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culation and greater usefulness. We trust it will not be con- 
sidered an invidious distinction, if we say that Rev. Messrs. 
W.M. Allen, A. A. Bell, H. R. Reed, R. L. Ross, W. G. Leon- 
ard, B. G. McLeskey, E. B. Crisman, J. D. Boone, D. E. Bush- 
nell, M. O. Smith, B. T. Watson, J. H. B. Hall, and Ruling 
Elders B. Bransford, G. W. Blake, and J. H. Gowdy, de- 
serve especial mention, because of the fact that each of them 
either sent quite a list of names, or became responsible for a 
number of subscriptions. 

The Board will continue the publication of this quarterly 
for the present, still hoping that the times may grow easier, 
and the Church feel itself to be in a condition to render 
more effectual aid in maintaining our noble exponent of 
theological, ecclesiastical, and biblical thought. We are sure 
that many will be gratified at this, and we hope that they 
will bestir themselves to secure a larger list of subscribers at 
the present reasonable price. We say reasonable price, be- 
cause the fact is clear, that two dollars a year for such a pe- 
riodical is reasonable. We are unable to see how any min- 
ister in the Church can allow himself to be without the quar- 
terly, so long as it is published. There can be no doubt in 
our mind that a little personal self-denial will enable any 
minister to obtain it from year to year. The necessity of 
some such means of mental quickening and culture, and of 
theological and literary information as Tur THEoLoaicaL 
Mepium affords, is very great, and to our mind, is as im- 
perative in its demand upon the intelligent preacher in the 
pulpit, as the daily needs of common information are in the 
course of his association with the people. We speak from a 
considerable experience in the work of the ministry, and 
from observation in a position which has brought us into 
contact with men in all the various phases of ministerial 
life. Our ministry began a couple of years after Dr. Bird 
issued the first number of Tue TaroLtoecaL Mepium as a 
quarterly. We secured the first number, and all subsequent 
numbers, both from Dr. Bird’s and Dr. Blake’s hands, and 
of course, since we have had the responsibility of editing the 
quarterly, we have kept the volumes unbroken. The result 
is, that so far as we are aware, our private library contains 
VOL. X, NO. 1.—8. 
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the only complete set of Tue TuroLogicaL Meprum which is 
to be found extant in one person’s possession. We can say 
with sincerity that no man need try to buy from us those 
fourteen volumes of Cumberland Presbyterian theology, lit- 
erature, and criticism. They are nov for sale at any price. 
It is our desire and will that this body of truth and thought 
shall remain in our family, and descend from father to son, 


and to son’s son, to distant generations, until the books shall 
be regarded as a sacred heir-loom from one who held the 
doctrines and spirit of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
to be in accord with those of the word of the living God. 

The interest which has arisen on the proposition to extend 
the circulation of the quarterly, and the fear expressed as to 
its possible discontinuance, have led us to many thoughts, 
one way or another. Turning to the first article in this 
number, we find the honored name of Richard Beard at- 
tached, in the table of contents, and in the article itself we 
have an unparelleled record of facts in the history of our de- 
nomination. Turning to our bound Volume I, we find on 
the first page of the first number, published for May, 1853, 
article first entitled “ Life and Works of Dr. Lardner,” “by 
Rev. R. Beard, D.D., President of Cumberland College.” 
Looking through the succeeding volumes, this name appears 
as Many as twenty-seven times, with articles of thoughtful 
and earnest words and spirit, in different numbers, including 
the present one. Thus it is manifest that not as a “teacher” 
in the school-room, and the president’s and professor’s chair 
only, has Dr. Beard labored for the elevation and extension 
of his Church, and the good of the world, but as a writer of 
able and most instructive papers on various questions of in- 
terest and moment, from the beginning of our higher 
Church literature, has he sought to promote the intellectual 
and spiritual welfare of men. His efforts in this line of 
things began, indeed, before Taz TnuEoLogica, Mepium was 
started, but it has been through the quarterly, and in his va- 
rious books, that he has in print most effectively and use- 
fully spoken to the Church and the world. 

In reading the article in this number, on the fifty years of 
his educational life, we are impressed with the true modesty 
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that appears on every page of Dr. Beard’s sketch, and we 
are satisfied that the only objection which will be raised by 
any one to the review of his fifty years as a teacher, 
will be that he has not sufficiently presented the details 
of his honorable and useful career. The Church would 
be pleased to read and preserve his personal record in 
minute particulars, because the future biographer and 
historian will need it in writing up the annals of the 
denomination. Often an incident which seems to him- 
self to have little of moment in it to the principal subject of 
it, is really of very great value, as suggestive of the true fea- 
tures of his character, as viewed by others, and it may con- 
tain a lesson of deep and genuine philosophy. This is forci- 
bly illustrated in the case of Dr. Beard, in regard to that in- 
teresting point in his life when he began his course as a 
teacher. Sitting in our home as an honored guest, the Doc- 
tor was most pleasingly communicative and familiarly per- 
sonal, and he gave some graphic pictures of his early history. 
The same day when these things were related, we took the 
liberty of recording two of them while they were perfectly 
fresh in our mind, and now, with the Doctor’s permission, 
we introduce them here, in order to further illustrate the 
character of our venerated professor of theology, and to re- 
peat the simple lessons of encouragement so often uttered to 
young men—never despair, but remember that nothing is 
gained without labor, and labor conquers all things. The 
incidents referred to are the following: In November, 1825, 
he commenced his career as a teacher, in a little log school- 
house, in the northwestern part of Henry county, Tennessee, 
on the Barren Fork of Obion river. The little house was 
undaubed, and the poor wooden chimney was only about the 
height of the mantel-piece, while in the cracks between the 
unhewed logs appeared here and there a piece of chinking. 
The school was begun, as the Doctor tells us in his article, 
under difficulties of a discouraging nature, consisting at first 
of only six scholars. The neighborhood was mainly com- 
posed of Two-seed Baptists, with but one family of Metho- 
dists, and two families of Cumberland Presbyterians. It 
was a dark prospect for a living, on the day when that 
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school began, for none seemed to think that the young man 
was likely to do much as u teacher. A very short while 
made a decided change. Confidence increased in the neigh- 
bors’ hearts, and scholars came with the increasing confi- 
dence, until the unknown and sickly young man had his 
hands full. He made many friends and taught many pupils, 
among whom were several young men who were preparing 
for the ministry. Even thus early did the future professor 
of theology enter upon his providential mission in the 
world. From that day forward he had no need of seeking 
for positions in which to work. The reason was, that he did 





his work well, as we infer. 
The other incident related is concerning the Rev. William 





Barnett and the young preacher, Richard Beard, and it oc- 
curred in October, 1825, the month before the latter began 
his first school. The old Cumberland Synod met that fall 
in Princeton, Kentucky, and during its sessions the arrange- 
ments were made by which Cumberland College was to be 
organized and opened in 1826, in Princeton. William Bar- 
nett was one of “the sons of thunder” of those early days 
of the Church’s life, and his manner was outspoken and em- 
phatic. He and Richard Beard were returning from the 
synodical meeting in company, and Mr. Barnett asked the 
timid young man his opinion of the college enterprise. 
Having then had no experience as a teacher, and of coarse, 
having given the subject little attention, his reply was that 
he had not thought much about it, and did not know much, 
and therefore he left the whole matter to those who were 
older, wiser, and better men. Mr. Barnett evidently thought 
him dull upon the great question, and put the following in- 
quiry to him with such interest and sense of the ridiculous- 
ness of the thing, that he broke out into a great spell of 
laughter: “I suppose you don’t expect to apply for the posi- 
tion of professor in the institution, do you?’ When the 
burst of mirth had subsided sufficiently, the young man sin- 
cerely answered: “No, sir; 1 have no idea of seeking that 
position.” Now mark the sequel, and let it impress its own 
great lesson. Richard Beard went right on, and in Novem- 
ber began the little school above mentioned. Seven years 
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from that time he was a professor in that identical institu- 
tion; not by Ais application, but by its call, and subsequently 
he was its trusted, capable, and honored president for ten 
years and a half. Then, we may add, by the unanimous 
voice of the trustees of Cumberland University, sanctioned 
by the approval of the General Assembly, and the will of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Richard Beard, D.D., 
was made professor of theology in the theological depart- 
ment of that noble institution, which was really but the con- 
tinuation and expansion of Cumberland College. In that 
position he has labored with distinguished ability, becoming 
dignity, and entire fidelity to his sacred trust, to the present 
writing, and the influence of his life work is felt not only 
throughout the Church with which he has been so closely 
and lovingly identified for more than half a century, but in 
the sister communions of many names in our broad land. 

Another thought which has occurred to us in our medita- 
tion upon the work of Tur TuroLtogtcaL Meprvm is that but 
for its pages the Church would, in all probability, never have 
had that most valuable series of historical papers published 
under the general title of “Sources and Sketches of Cum- 
berland Presbyterian History.” Dr. J. B. Lindsley has 
wrought intelligently and earnestly, but, we think, “better 
than he knew,” in presenting the vast amount of matter 
contained in the fifteen articles on this subject already 
published. Especially must this be true as applied to the 
articles on our educational history, as found in the sketches 
of Cumberland College, Cumberland University, and 
Waynesburg College. These college articles have been sep- 
arately and consecutively stereotyped, so that when we shall 
have secured the history of McGee College, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Trinity University, and other institutions, we will be 
able to issue a magnificent volume of educational history 
which will form a highly creditable record for the Church. 
The entire series constitutes a magazine of rich materials 
out of which to assist in constructing a complete history of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

Although these remarks seem to have led us away from the 
original purpose of this article, we are only saying the things 
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we wished to say, and considering some interesting facts 
and suggestions. It is a matter of some moment in connec- 
tion with the history of Tue TuzoLogicaL Meprom, that it 
has been owned by the Board of Publication for the Church 
during the terrible stress in the finances of this country 
since the fall of 1873. It would certainly have suspended 
publication, like many of its contemporaries, had it belonged 
to any individual in the time specified, as we believe. In- 
deed, it would have been stopped by the Board some time 
since had not the General Assembly from year to year given 
such decided expression of desire that it be continued. Since 
we began our editorial work on Tue Meprium, the Christian 
Quarterly, at Cincinnati; the Baptist Quarterly, at Philadel- 
phia; the Congregational Quarterly, at Boston; the Universal- 
ist Quarterly (we believe); the Southern Review, at Baltimore; 
and the American Presbyterian Review, as a Church organ, have 
gone down. They are no longer published, although each of 
the ecclesiastical bodies whose views they proposed to ex- 
pound, except the Universalists, claims to be much larger in 
numbers than the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The 
American Presbyterian Review did not suspend, but it changed 
hands, and is now The Princeton Review, a thoroughly unde- 
nominational bi-monthly, owned by a man of wealth, who is 
striving to give it such a character as to commend it to men 
of all shades of political and religious opinions. The New 
Englander, at New Haven, has also become bi-monthly, and 
endeavored to popularize itself to meet current demands of 
secular and theological thought. 

We might extend this list of facts, but must desist, and we 
close with some historical points in the antiquities of quar- 
terly and other periodicals. The first regular periodical ever 
issued from the press, was published by Denis de Sallo, in 
France, January, 1665, and called the Journal des Savanis. 
Various sorts of publications followed in that country down 
to the present time. The first English periodica! was the 
Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, issued January, 1681, in 
imitation of the character of the French publication above 
mentioned. The first critical review ever published in Eng- 
land, was begun in 1749, and was edited by Griffiths for fifty 
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years, published monthly. The first great critical and suc- 
cessful quarterly review was the Edinburgh Review, begun in 
1802, which is yet published, and still commands the atten- 
tion of scholars and literary men. Its advent was really an 
epoch in the history of criticism. It wielded a mighty influ- 
ence in forming the character of English literature. In the 
same year (1802) was started the Christian Observer, a relig- 
ious and theological publication. In 1805 the Eelectic Review 
was first issued, through which Adam Clarke, Robert Hall, 
and John Foster spoke to the world in able religious and 
theological papers. In Rome, the Giornale de Letterati, was 
commenced in 1668. About the same general period of 





time a paper was started in Holland and one in Germany. 
So that we may regard the latter part of the seventeenth 
eentury as the date of the rise of periodical journalism. 
Benjamin Franklin had the honor of originating the first 
American periodical, which was called the General Magazine 
and Historical Chronicle, and was begun in 1741. It lived 
but six months. From that day,to this the shores of the 
stream of literature have been strewn with wrecks of almost 
innumerable publications of all political, literary, scientific, 
‘ and theological types. It is perfectly wonderful and incred- 
ible what numbers and kinds of periodicals have been begun 
and quickly ended. Appleton’s Cyclopedia says, “A large 
majority of them never succeeded in obtaining anything 
like success or permanence.” It says that Dennie’s Port 
Folio, published from 1801 to 1825, was the first American 
periodical to live over ten years. In 1805, the Monthly 
Register was started in Charleston, 8. C., the first literary 
publication issued in the Southern States. Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine has obtained the largest circulation ever 
secured by any periodical. American review literature began 
with the American Review of History and Politics, which was 
published from 1811 to 1813, at Philadelphia. It has been 
followed by a multitude of reviews. In the religious, or 
properly, theological line, the Methodist Quarterly Review was 
begun in 1818, and the Biblical Repertory and Princeton 
Review (Presbyterian) in 1825. Dr. Charles Hodge was the 
originator and editor of the latter for many years. All the 
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different denominations have had their quarterly reviews, 
and most of them have one yet published, we believe, al- 
though as recorded above, some of them have sunk out of 
sight in the waters of financial distress. The very latest 
venture upon the sea of quarterly literature, is that of The 
Quarterly Review of the Methodisl Episcopal Church, South, the 
first issue of which is for this quarter of 1879. It appears 
in respectable dress, “printed at the Southern Methodist 
Publishing House” of this city, and under the conduct of a 
large committee appointed by the General Conference of the 
Church. Its literary and theological contents cover a wide 
range of investigation, and the subjects discussed are full of 
interest. We trust that our new contemporary will prosper, 
and grow strong in all the elements of evangelical and theo- 
logical power, and that great usefulness may signalize its ca- 
reer. It may be that a little pleasant counsel from some ex- 
perience, will be heeded by our Young brethren at the helm 
of this freighted vessel. Whether so or not, it is very free, 
and will do them no harm: Push the paymaster’s department 
earnestly ; enlist the large body of your preachers in the in- 
terest of your quarterly; do not slack your efforts in this 
line, and do not trust to “connectional” pride, or fancied 
security from lavish promises. We tell you, brethren, that 
it will be a painful thing to us to stand helplessly by and see 
you dash on the reefs in a year or two from now. We are 
not prophesying, but speaking from sad observation of events 
that have occurred repeatedly since we first sat down upon 
the editorial tripod, as this article has already testified. 
The General Conference was cautious in giving its “au- 
thority.” It says that you may publish the quarterly, “ but 
without any pecuniary liability by the Publishing House, the 
General Conference, or the Church.” Now throw your 
Young energies into this independent journal, and make a 
grand success of it. We will truly rejoice to see you do so, 
and there is no doubt that the Southern Methodist Church is 
able to sustain a good quarterly handsomely. We have 
sometimes fancied that we heard the roar of the breakers, 
but we have not yet gone down upon the low-lying reefs. 
What is in store for this quarterly we know not, but we be- 
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lieve that some wealthy man would do a good thing to endow 
it so as to perpetuate its life for the good of the Church, 
whose doctrines, polity, and spiritual welfare it labors faith- 
fully to advocate before the bar of mankind. Can you not 
get some such deed done for you? If not, be sure to get a 
list of paying subscribers that will sustain you. 

Our readers will agree that this article presents a medley, 
but an undertone in it is audible to any good ear. Have you 
heard it, reader? If not, it is this, shall Taz TuroLogroa 
Mepivum be sustained, since it has done, and is doing, much 
good for the Church? 


Art. LX.— Book Notices. 


Tue Lirg, Caaracter, AND Writrnes oF WILLIAM CULLEN 
Bryant. A Commemorative Address Delivered before the 
New York Historical Society, at the Academy of Music, 
December 30, 1878. By George William Curtis. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 745 Broadway. 
The grand character and name of William Cullen Bryant, 

seem to have been fortunate in falling into the hands of so 

gifted, intelligent, and appreciative a mind as that of Mr. 

George William Curtis. Mr. Curtis’ long residence in New 

York, and personal tamiliarity with Bryant, no less than his 

natural endowments and varied culture, fitted him eminently 

for the task of sketching the life and photographing the 
genius of the great poet. The calm and thoughtful spirit in 
which this address is conceived, comports admirably with the 
dignity and serene splendor of his subject. The maturity of 
judgment, and long experience of Mr. Curtis as an observer 
of men and things, guarded him against extravagance of ex- 
pression as an admirer of Bryant, while they enabled him to 
utter true and fitting words in delineating the character of 
his fine theme. He touches graphically upon biographical 
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points, lights up the landscape of Bryant’s native home, and 
subsequent places of residence, brings out the difficulties of 
his earlier experience, and the peculiar surroundings of his 
advent as the author of the first great American poem, 
Thanatopsis: He follows the course of the poet’s life in its 
various phases accurately, and presents a most interesting re- 
view of his political opinions and religious history. Summing 
up the whole in an earnest spirit, Mr. Curtis says of the de- 
parted octogenarian: “There was no eminent American upon 
whom the judgment of his countrymen would be more im- 
mediate and unanimous. The broad and simple outline of 
his character and career had become universally familiar, 
like a. mountain or the sea, and in speaking of him I but re- 
peat the thought of every American, and register a judg- 
ment already pronounced. A patriarch of our literature, 
and in a permanent sense the oldest of our poets, a scholar 
familiar with many languages and literatures, finely sensitive 
to the influence of nature, and familiar with trees and birds 
and flowers, he was especially fitted, it might be thought, for 
scholarly seclusion and the delights of the strict literary life. 
But he who melodiously marked the solitary way of the 
water-fowl through the rosy depth of the glowing heaven, 
and on the lonely New England hills, 


‘Rock-ribbed and ancient gs the sun,’ 


saw in the river and valley, in forest and ocean, only the sol- 
emn decoration of man’s tomb—the serious, musing country- 
boy felt also the magic.of human sympathy, the impulse of 
his country, the political genius of his race, and the poet be- 
came distinctively an American and a public political leader. 
In the active American life of this century he bore his full 
part, never quailing, never doubting, giving and taking 
blows; stern often, reserved, unsparing, but panoplied 
ever in an armor which no fabled Homeric hero wore, 
beyond the art of Vulcan to forge or the dark waters 
of the Styx to charm, the impenetrable armor of moral 
principle. Time as it passed chastened the ardor of 
the partisan, without relaxing the vital interest of the citizen 


in public affairs. His lofty personality rose above the clamor 
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of selfish ambition, and in his life he reconciled, both in fact 
and to the popular imagination, the seeming incompatibility 
of literary taste and accomplishment, and superiority with 
constant political activity. So rises the shining dome of Mont 
Blane above the clustering forests and the roaring streams, and 
on its towering sides the growths of various climates and 
of different zones, in due order, meet and mingle. It is by 
no official title, by no mere literary fame, by no signa or 
single service or work; no marvelous Lear or Transfigura- 
tion, no stroke of state craft calling to political life a new 
world to redress the balance of the old, no resounding Aus- 
terlitz or triumphant Trafalgar, that Bryant is commemo- 
rated. There may have been, in his long life-time, genius 
more affluent and creative, greater renown, abilities more 
commanding, careers more dazzling and romantic; but no 
man, no American, living or dead, has more truly and amply 
illustrated the scope and the fidelity of republican citizen- 


ship.” 


Evotution Evotvep: A part of the Problem of Human Life 
Here and Hereafter; containing a Review of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Haeckel. By Wilford. New York Hall & 
Co., Publishers, 234 Broadway. 1878. 


This is a pamphlet containing a number of chapters of 
what seems to be a very original and interesting discussion 
of the question propounded in the title of the book. We 
have here the conclusion of the seventh chapter and four 
other complete chapters following. There is much matter in 
each one of these large papers, and for a work on a scientific 
and mysterious subject, the method of treatment is quite 
entertaining. The author’s name is not given, which is a 
mistake, if his positions are worth attention. He has pro- 
posed to himself for his life-work a grand object, and we 
copy what he says of this in order to give the reader some 
distinct impression of the spirit of the book: “For many 
years I have had incessantly before me, as the crowning 
ambition and culminating triumph of my earthly existence, 
this one superlative achievement, namely, to add a few ration- 
ally scientific reasons, hitherto undiscovered, which should 
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go to render a future conscious state of being for man clearly 
probable, aside from and in addition to theological consider- 
ations, and thus bring the certitude of immortality so far 
into accord with the settled principles of philosophy and 
science—making it so harmonious and consistent with the 
as to command the attention and 





current modes of thought 
respect of advanced thinkers and investigators in whatever 
department of scientific research.” 

The author of this book is severely satirical at the expense 
of Prof. Huxley, in regard to the noted lecture on the his- 
tory of the horse, in which the professor endeavored to give 
“demonstrative evidence of evolution.” The lecture was 
delivered in New York in September, 1877, and it was com- 
mented upon immediately after by the papers of the country, 
to the detriment of the celebrated professor's fame. The 
criticism in this book is sharp, but not unjust. We give it, 
and leave the reader to look up the book for many such in- 
teresting passages: “His ‘demonstrative evidence of evolu- 
tion’ turns out to be about as serious a joke as was the ser- 
mon of the illiterate minister who took for his text the 
words—‘I knew thou art an austere man.’ He mistook the 
word ‘austere’ and read the passage—‘I knew thou art an 
oyster-man.’ The upshot was, his congregation was treated 
to a dissertation on the manner of laying out and planting 
oyster-beds, the various means employed for designating 
their localities, and the danger of an incompetent harvester 
raking in the wrong beds, and thus reaping where he had 
not sown, and gathering where had not strewn! 

“Prof. Huxley gave his New York audience almost a perfect 
duplicate of this sermon. He took for his text the ‘history 
of the horse,’ and fastened upon the word ‘evolution,’ apply- 
ing it to the supposed transformation of the orohippus, with 
four perfect toes, into a horse, with no toes at all; and thus, to 
the amusement of the reflecting portion of his congregation, 
he showed a complete misunderstanding of the leading word 
in his text, making it teach the exact opposite of its true sig- 
nification all the way through! Instead of selecting ‘evo- 
lution,’ he should have chosen the word ‘deterioration,’ or 
‘retrogression,’ since those words convey the exact idea he 
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was trying to develop. While aiming to prove that the oro- 
hippus, with four distinctly developed and highly difteren- 
tiated toes, had gradually degenerated into the horse, with a 
single, homogeneous, undifferentiated clumsy hoof, he inno- 
cently supposed, and so did some of his congregation who 
happened to be no better posted than the professor, that this 
going backward was development—this retrogression was 
survival of the fittest—and this degeneracy was evolution! 
He then wound ap, as I have quoted: ‘That is what I mean, 
ladies and gentlemen, by demonstrative evidence of evolution’! 
In precisely the same manner the minister closed his sermon: 
‘That is what is meant in the text, brethren and sisters, by 
an oyster-man”’! 


Wi.Forp’s Evo.ution or Sounp AssAILED BY A PROFESSOR OF 
PuystcaL Sorence. A Scatuine Repty sy tHe Autor. 
New York: Hall & Co., Publishers, 234 Broadway. 1879. 
This is a pamphlet of sixteen pages of small type, and it isa 

very stirring document. The attack made on his Evolution 

of Sound was intended to be strong and convincing, it seems, 
but “ Wilford” meets it in a fair and able manner, and appar- 
ently has the better of his opponent. “ Wilford’’ handles 
his subject with great ease, and we are impressed that his 
discussions ought to be read by the people. Weshould have 
said that the preceding pamphlet has pictures of Darwin, 

Tyndall, Huxley, Haeckel, Mayer and Helmholtz, noted sci- 

entists, and this has Darwin and Tyndall. “ Wilford” is 

bound to create a sensation in the scientific world. 


Tue Creation; oR Moses anp Scrence in Harmony. By the 
Rev. Alex. Stewart, M.D., LL.D. (America), minister of 
John street E. U. Church, Aberdeen; Life Member of the 
American Anthropological Association, Member of the 
Victoria Institute, or Philosophical Society of Great Brit- 
ain; author of “The Westminster Confession Tested,’ “A 
Practical Bible Temperance Commentary,” * Evolution,” 
etc. London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. Aber- 
deen: D. Wyllie & Son. Glasgow: T. D. Morison. 1878. 


We are pleased to have before us another production off 
the mind and pen of the gifted Evangelical Union pastor in 
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Aberdeen, Scotland. His preceding works have done him 
decided credit, and this will not dishonor his name, whatever 
may be thought of the particular theory upon which he pro- 
poses to discuss and elucidate the difficult subject chosen for 
consideration. His book is a 12mo of three hundred and 
twelve pages, neatly printed on excellent paper, but poorly 
bound for endurance. The author presents seven different 
theories by which it has been proposed to explain the appar- 
ent difficulties in the record of Moses in Genesis 1 and nm, as 
to the work of Creation, before he states his own or the one 
which he adopts. The following is the theory of the author: 
“The theory by which we purpose to abide, is that which 
regards Moses as giving, by the aid of the divine Spirit, a 
plain historical statement of God’s work in creation. And, 
as meaning by the creation, a work of reconstruction, accom- 
plished on a material globe already in existence, and for the 
purpose of fitting it up as a habitation for man. That the 
creative work recorded in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis should be thus understood, will, we believe, become 
more evident as we proceed to explain in detail the sacred 
record.” If we mistake not, this is, substantially the posi- 
tion taken in an article in this quarterly some years ago by 
the Rev. A. Templeton, on “Creation.’”’ Our space forbids 
any extended notice of this discussion, but those who secure 
this volume will be repaid for their outlay, by the earnest 
spirit of the author, as he endeavors to stand by the divine 
record, according to his honest convictions. He writes with 
clearness, force, and transparent reverence and earnestness. 


Mitcue.t’s New Intrermepiate Geoerapuy. TZennessee Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Published by J. H. Butler & Com- 
pany, and for sale by the Booksellers throughout the 
United States. 


This is the third book of Mitchell’s series, and it is a re- 
vised edition, having a concise system of map drawing. The 
mechanical work on this book is very fine. It pleases us 
greatly. Geography has ever been a pleasing study to us, 
and this book almost makes us read over all about what 
Maine produces and New York is noted for; indeed we have 
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been reading some of it over. We are specially interested 
with the Tennessee part of this work, which is really a sup- 
plement, carefully prepared by our invaluable co-laborer and 
fellow-minister, Dr. J. Berrien Lindsley. This deserves par- 
ticular regard, and we cannot too emphatically commend it 
to the schools of the great commonwealth which it is de- 
signed to illustrate. First, we have a splendid colored map 
of the State of sufficient size to give much satisfaction in a 
careful search for places. It is a parti-colored county map, 
so that every county stands off by its contrasting color from 
every other county. The rivers and railroad lines are plainly 
laid down, and all little villages are easily found. Secondly, 
there are striking pictures of cities, public buildings and inter- 
esting spots, and excellent descriptions of surface, geology, 
mountains, etc. We thank Dr. Lindsley for his skill and 
knowledge, and Mr. Paulett, of Knoxville, for sending us a 
copy of this geography. 


Wasnineton Irvine. By David J. Hill, Professor in the 
University at Lewisburg; author of “Elements of Rhet- 
oric and Composition,” and “Science of Rhetoric.” With 
portrait on steel. Ntw York: Sheldon & Co. 1879. 


The publishers of this handsome volume announce “a se- 
ries of personal, literary, and anecdotal biographies, for pop- 
ular reading; including Irving, Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Prescott, Motley, Cooper, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittjer, 
and others.’”’ They are to be written by the author of the 
volume before us, and they “‘are projected with the belief 
that the American people know too little, and would gladly 
know more, of those great writers who have reflected so 
much glory on this country by their literary labors.” As 
the publishers say, “The portraiture of these great and suc- 
cessful men cannot fail to arouse interest, and stimulate am- 
bition in every intelligent American. Such reading will be 
sure to find commendation in every household, as pure and 
ennobling in its influence.” In accord with this last state- 
ment, we hereby begin this “commendation,” by wishing 
that this life of Washington Irving was placed “in every 
household” in the land. It is intensely interesting to us, 
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and we have not detected one seriously objectionable remark. 
The book contains two hundred and thirty-four pages, very 
neatly printed, and well bound in cloth, has ten chapters 
with ample headings, an “Index of Names,” “The Chronol- 
ogy of [rving’s Life,” and a limited “Chronology of Ameri- 
can Literature.” The biography is of course not so exten- 
sive as that of Pierre M. Irving, son of the subject of this 
book, but that is just what is intended it should not be,;nnd 
yet it is sufficient for all desired facts in the life of Irving. 
The character of this admirable man is brought out clearly 
and impressively, and he is in some respects a model 
for young men to study. The world-wide sympathies and 
elegant tastes of the author of the “Sketch Book,” “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” “The Conquest of Grenada,” “The Alham- 
bra,” “The Life of Columbus,” “The Life of Goldsmith,” 
“The Life of Mahomet,” “The Life of Washington,” etc., 
made him a man not of one nation only, but of many lands. 
Irving is honored throughout Europe as he is in his native 
country, and his great name deserves a grand niche in the 
temple of literary fame. 


’ 

Trove THE Dark Continent; or the Sources of the Nile 
Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa and down 
the Livingtone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. 
Stanley, author of “Coomassie and Magdala,” ete. With 
ten maps and one hundred and fifty wood cuts. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, 
Franklin Square. 1879. 


We have no space in this number to notice these two mag- 
nificent volumes of Stanley’s marvelous travels. We expect 
to use and refer to these books again and more at length. 
Receiving them late in the quarter, and the number being 
much delayed, we are able to simply call attention to them 
now so that our readers may inquire of the publishers about 
them. The story of Stanley’s adventures in Africa is like a 
tale of fiction; indeed, it illustrates the oft repeated saying, 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” Every intelligent man in 
the land should have these grand books alike for himself 
and every other person who has access to his library. Boys 
should read these volumes instead of a vast amount of much 
less interesting matter. The pictures will greatly interest 
them and the reading matter is thrilling. 
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